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SUPPLY WASTE AND EXCESSES IN THE NQRUABAST 
AIR COMMAND OF MICHIGAN 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1957 MAIN 
Unrrep States SENATE, ape 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
37, agreed to January 30, 1957, in room 357, Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Stuart Symington, Democrat, 
Missouri; Chapman Revercomb, Republican, West Virginia. 

Also present: Donald F. O’Donnell, chief counsel; James Juliana, 
chief counsel to the minority; Thomas G. Egan, investigator; Bar- 
bara L. Maxwell, acting chief clerk. 

(Committee members present: Senators McClellan and Jackson.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We will start a series of hearings this morning in a matter that has 
come to the attention of the committee. The committee has made an 
investigation of this matter. I will make this brief statement as a 
part of the record. 

In June of this year the subcommittee became aware of irregulari- 
ties in the supply system in the Air Force at Ernest Harmon Air 
Force Base, in Newfoundland. A preliminary inquiry conducted by 
the staff determined that the spare parts for technical equipment was 
very excessive in this command. In one instance a warrant officer, 
contrary to all regulations, buried $33,000 worth of excess spare parts. 
The Air Force, the Department of Defense, and the Army, which had 
an engineering battalion at Harmon working for the Air Force, were 
arse of the situation, and they initiated an investigation. Ernest 

armon Air Force Base and 1 of 9 airbases under the Northeast Air 
Command located in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland. 

As of April 1, 1957, this command was changed to the Strategic 
Air Command. The subcommittee is interested in the supply of 
equipment at all bases in this command. The Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Army, the Chair is very glad to say, have 
fully cooperated with the subcommittee in its efforts to look into this 
problem. They have submitted preliminary reports, and their inves- 
tigations are still continuing. 

It has been determined, however, that millions of dollars worth of 
excesses have already been found. That is, excess equipment, mate- 
rial, and parts. Improper requisitioning of supplies, inaccuracy of 
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stock records, commingling of spare parts, lack of inventory control, 
inadequate storage facilities, were some of the causes. 

It is expected that proper action for the improvement of the Air 
Force supply system will be taken. This subcommittee is interested 
in ascertaining the amount of Government waste in this area, whether 
or not proper corrective action has been taken, whether the excesses 
found exist on a worldwide basis, and whether, in fact, the Air Force 
supply system is operating efficiently. This is a part of the responsi- 
bility of this committee, to study government at all levels, with a view 
to determining its operation as to economy and efficiency. 

In this instance it appears it has been inefficient and wasteful. We 
are hoping that by these hearings we will develop the facts, let them 
be known, and as a result of the work of this committee the authorities 
in the Defense Department will take, if they have not already, the 
necessary corrective steps so that this will not continue to exist and 
will not reoccur. 

Is there any comment, Senator Jackson ? 

Senator Jackson. No, Mr. Chairman. I merely want to compliment 
the staff for the fine work that they have been doing in going into this 
problem. I think it is a shocking situation. I think that no doubt, 
before we are through, we will find other areas where these practices 
result in waste. 

I do think the Assistant Secretary of Defense has taken the right 
eourse in being frank and forthright with the committee. I am sure 
that this will help correct the situation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. O’Donnell, call your first witness. 

Mr. O’Donnewi. Thomas Egan. 

The Caamman. Mr. Egan, will you be sworn! You do solemnly 
swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
vou God? 

Mr: Eean. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS G. EGAN 


The CuarrMan, State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Egan. My name is Thomas G. Egan. Iam a staff member of 
this committee, and my address is 820 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. Do you have a statement or a sum- 
mary of this matter that you wish to give to us? 

Mr. Ecan. We have some excerpts from the report by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and excerpts from the summaries of investigations 
conducted by the Air Force and the Department of the Army. 

The CHarman. Let me ask you this question: Have you been 
assigned to this particular inquiry, this investigation ? 

Mr. Eean. Yes, Senator; I have. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been working at it / 

Mr. Ecan. From early June—June 1, 1957. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you make a trip to this airbase / 








SUPPLY WASTE AND EXCESSES IN THE NORTHEAST 
AIR COMMAND 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
37, agreed to January 30, 1957, in room 357, Senate Office Building, 
Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Stuart Symington, Democrat, 
Missouri; Chapman Revercomb, Republican, West Virginia. 

Also present: Donald F. O’Donnell, chief counsel; James Juliana, 
chief counsel to the minority; Thomas G. Egan, investigator; Bar- 
bara L. Maxwell, acting chief clerk. 

(Committee members present: Senators McClellan and Jackson.) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We will start a series of hearings this morning in a matter that has 
come to the attention of the committee. The committee has made an 
investigation of this matter. I will make this brief statement as a 
part of the record. 

In June of this year the subcommittee became aware of irregulari- 
ties in the supply system in the Air Force at Ernest Harmon Air 
Force Base, in Newfoundland. A preliminary inquiry conducted by 
the staff determined that the spare parts for technical equipment was 
very excessive in this command. In one instance a warrant officer, 
contrary to all regulations, buried $3,000 worth of excess spare parts. 
The Air Force, the Department of Defense, and the Army, which had 
an engineering battalion at Harmon working for the Air Force, were 
apprised of the situation, and they initiated an investigation. Ernest 
Harmon Air Force Base was 1 of 9 airbases under the Northeast Air 
Command located in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland. 

As of April 1, 1957, this command was changed to the Strategic 
Air Command. The subcommittee is interested in the supply of 
equipment at all bases in this command. The Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Army, the Chair is very glad to say, have 
fully cooperated with the subcommittee in its efforts to look into this 
problem. They have submitted preliminary reports, and their inves- 
tigations are still continuing. 

‘Tt has been determined, however, that millions of dollars worth of 
excesses have already been found. That is, excess equipment, mate- 
rial, and parts. Improper requisitioning of supplies, inaccuracy of 
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stock records, commingling of spare parts, lack of inventory control, 
inadequate storage faci ilities, were some of the causes. 

It is expected ‘that proper action for the improvement of the Air 
Force supply system will be taken. This subcommittee is interested 
in ascertaining the amount of Government waste in this area, whether 
or not proper corrective action has been taken, whether the excesses 
found exist on a worldwide basis, and whether, in fact, the Air Force 
supply system is operating efficiently. This is a part of the responsi- 
bility of this committee, to study government at all levels, with a view 
to determining its opeat ion as to ec onomy and efficiency. 

In this instance it appears it has been inefficient and wasteful. We 
are hoping that by these hearings we will develop the facts, let them 
be known, and as a result of the work of this committee the authorities 
in the Defense Department will take, if they have not already, the 
necessary corrective steps so that this will not continue to exist and 
will not reoccur. 

Is there any comment, Senator Jackson ? 

Sen: ator Jackson. No, Mr. Chairman, : merely want to compliment 
the staff for the fine work that they have been doing in going into this 
problem. I think it is a shocking situation. I think that no doubt, 
before we are through, we will find other areas where these practices 
result in waste. 

I do think the Assistant Secretary of Defense has taken the right 
course in being frank and forthright with the committee. I am sure 
that this will help correct the situation. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. O'Donnell, call your first witness. 

Mr. O’Donnewti. Thomas Egan. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Egan, will you be sworn. You do solemnly 
swear that the evidence you shall give before this Senate subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God ? 

Mr. Eagan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS G. EGAN 


The CuairMan. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
business or occupation. 

Mr. Eaan. My name is Thomas G. Egan. I am a staff member of 
this committee, and my address is 820 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The Cuairman. Thank you. Do you have a statement or a sum- 
mary of this matter that you wish to give to us? 

Mr. Ecan. We have some excerpts from the report by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and excerpts from the summaries of investigations 
conducted by the Air Force and the Department of the Army. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask you this qeustion: Have you been 
assigned to this particular inquiry, this investigation ? 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, Senator; I have. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been working at it ? 

Mr. Ecan. From early June—June 1, 1957. 

The Cuairman. Did you make a trip to this airbase ? 
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Mr. Eagan. Yes; I did. 

The CuatrmMan. You went there and looked into the situation ? 

Mr. Kean. I beg your pardon ¢ 

The Cuarrman. You went there and made a personal investiga- 
tion yourself ? 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, Senator; I did. 

The Cuamman. The other members are probably more familiar 
with this than I am. I have been occupied with other matters. I 
will let you proceed in your own way, you and counsel, to develop 
this matter. 

Proceed, Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. O’Donnett. First of all, Senator, I would like to point out 
that we have a map up here which represents the various airbases in 
the Northeast Area Command. Mr. Egan, will you identify the bases 
that were in that command up until 1957—April 1. 

Mr. Eaan. McAndrew, Pepperrell Air Force Base, Harmon Air 
Force Base, Goose Bay, Saglek Bay, Frobisher, Thule Sondestrom, 
and Narsarssuak. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Where are these bases generally located ? 

Mr. Ecan. Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, and Baffin Island. 

Mr. O’DonxneLt. We have been furnished copies of the reports from 
the Defense Department, a summary of the Inspector General’s report 
of the Air Force, and a summary of the Inspector General’s report 
of the Army. I might say they have all been declassified in total for 
our purpose. 

The Cramman. When you speak of reports, Counsel, are those 
reports made after an inv estigation, or as a result of an investigation 
made by them since this committee started its inquiry, and a reply to 
some of the things that we found ? 

(At this point Senator Revercomb entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. O’Donnett. That is correct. This committee notified the 
Army and the Air Force, and they set up teams to investigate the 
situation. They called in the Defense Department. The Defense 
Department made an independent investigation. They are cur- 
rently conducting an investigation, so that we do not have the entire 
picture in these ‘reports. Those reports have been furnished to us 
by the Inspector General, but summaries were given to us, not the 
IG report itself. 

Senator Jackson. Just to get the record clear, I understand that 
the Inspector General report that you are now referring to was made 
subsequent to the investigation undertaken by this committee ? 

Mr. O’Donnett. All of the reports that I am referring to were 
made subsequent to the inquiry by this subcommittee. 

Senator Jackson. And the Air Force did not see fit to make an 
investigation until the committee undertook its investigation ? 

Mr. O’Donnetxi. That is correct. 

I would like to have Mr. Egan read certain excerpts, because the 
reports are rather voluminous in nature, for the record, and then 
introduce the reports for reference purposes only. 

Mr. Egan, would you start in, please. 
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Mr. Eean (reading) : 


Excerpts from the Defense Department report, signed by Perkins McGuire, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and others. 


BACKGROUND 


The principal United States military installations in the so-called Northeast 
area are for the most part Air Force bases, the larger portion of which were 
established during World War II. After the war an unknown amount of both 
military- and civilian-type material was abandoned at Harmon and other deacti- 
vated bases and installations due to the conditions existent at the time. 

In 1947 Special Category Army with Air Force units (SCARWAF) were 
organized providing for Air Force control and logistics support of such Army 
units as construction outfits at Air Force bases. 

Harmon Air Force Base, along with others, was reactivated during the Korean 
conflict. The theater, including Goose, Thule, Sondestrom, Frobisher, Narsars- 
suak, and satellites, were designated as the Northeast Air Command with head- 
quarters at Pepperrell Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

In 1953 the Air Force sent the 347th Engineer Aviation Battalion (later 
designated the 823d Engineer Battalion) to Harmon. 


Excerpts from Air Force Inspector General summary : 


In 1922 the 950th Engineer Aviation Group arrived in Newfoundland with 
only 60 percent of its T. O. and E.—Table of Organization and Equipment— 
equipment and spare parts. As the group became fully functional, its supply 
problems magnified. Procuring, expediting, storing, and the transporting of 
supplies were all beset by unique difficulties. Only about 75 percent of the 
catalogs were on hand. Requisitions were submitted using commercial catalogs 
which used an entirely different system of nomenclature. 

The supply of spare parts was a NEAC-wide problem. On May 1, 1953, 
NEAC requested assistance from USAF on transfer of supplies and equipment 
from the Corps of Engineers to the Air Force and for cross-servicing guidance. 
On July 1, 1953, spare parts were centralized at Pepperrell AFB for all NEAC 
projects. On October 28, 1953, the Northeast Air Command abolished the cen- 
tral spare parts section as part of a plan to decentralize its depot system. 
Plans to withdraw the personnel and distribute the parts were immediately 
started. During the first 6 months of 1953, NEAC gradually phased out the 
Newfoundland General Depot in accordance with directives issued by Head- 
quarters USAF. On July 1, 1953, the Newfoundland General Depot was dis- 
continued and its stock distributed. The 6629th Materiel Control Group was 
activated by NEAC at that time to control requisitioning and consolidate supply 
requirements. On February 1, 1954, NEAC authorized Newfoundland bases 
to bypass the Newfoundland Control Group. In June 1954 the 823d Engineers 
experienced an urgent shortage of spare parts. It reported that numerous 
breakdowns of equipment and lack of available spare parts seriously hampered 
construction late in 1954. Continued crash programs which required changes 
in direction of effort, man-hour usage, reorganization of work plans, resulted 
in an overall inefficiency throughout the period. 

Supply overages and excesses were a problem in the NEAC area for the 
period 1953-57. 

In July 1953 the 347th Engineer Aviation Battalion (later redesignated the 
823d Engineer Battalion) was assigned to Harmon AFB and was under the 
operational control of NEAC. 

On April 1, 1957, NEAC was deactivated and Strategic Air Command assumed 
control of Harmon AFB. The 823d Engineer Battalion was placed under the 
operational jurisdiction of Kighth Air Force, the same date. 

A large amount of surplus property presently exists at Harmon AFB. This 
surplus property has been a constant problem since February 1953, when the 
first action was taken to eliminate it. 

The project Eliminate was started at Harmon AFB in February 1953. This 
was a project coordinated between NEAC and Air Materiel Command (AMC). 
The short period of time during which this project operated did not materially 
relieve the problem of excesses at Harmon. On April 22, 1954, Headquarters 
NEAC informed all bases that project Eliminate would be reestablished for 1954. 
This again was a command-guided effort to purge each base of obsolete, uneco- 
nomical repairables, excess supplies, and equipment. A letter was dispatched to 
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all commanders directing command support of the project. Authority was 
granted each base to return uneconomical repairables and excesses of Air Force 
items direct to the appropriate zone of interior depot. The letter stated it was 
mandatory that all bases eliminate 100 percent of their excesses prior to October 
15, 1954. 

Notwithstanding the NEAC project to eliminate excesses in 1953 and 1954, 
excesses continued to be a problem in 1955. The base supply officer at Harmon 
established an excess unit within base supply, specifically charged with the 
responsibility of purging excesses from his account. 

In August 1956, the commander at Harmon AFB was directed by NEAC to 
establish Reduce Harmon. The letter directing this action indicated that the 
major problem area was the large quantities of excesses within the base supply 
account. The project was to consist of review of stock levels, reware-housing, 
and disposal of excesses revealed as a result of inventory. AMC assistance was 
requested at Harmon but none was received. Harmon AFB was directed to 
operate the project within the manpower resources of its own base supply system. 
Some technical assistance was provided by Headquarters NEAC. During the 
period of the Reduce Harmon project, a similar project was in effect at Goose 
and Thule Air Bases. However, Thule and Goose Air Bases had the assistance 
of AMC personnel. At Harmon during the period August 16 to October 31, 1956, 
2,009 line items were shipped to the Zone of Interior at a value of $1,328,655, and 
2,538 line items were shipped to disposal at a value of $126,638. By December 
31, 1956, 2,859 line items were shipped to the Zone of Interior at a value of 
$2,116,564, and 3,567 line items were shipped to disposal at a value of $140,647. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by that—that they were ship- 
ping in supplies of that value and disposing of surplus at the lower 
value? Isthat what that means? 

Mr, Ecan. That means, Senator, that this was the acquisition cost 
of the material, and the material they found to be excessive was sent 
to the Zone of the Interior, which would be the United States. 

The Cuamman. These smaller figures, the disposal figures, is that 
what they got for the material or was it the inventory value? 

Mr. Eean. That was the original cost value. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. EGan (reading) : 

By February 28, 1957, 3,944 line items were shipped to the Zone of Interior 
at a value of $2,686,914, and 8,425 line items were shipped to disposal at a 
value of $238,498. The overall reduction program for May 1956 through Feb- 
ruary 1957 showed a total of 117,189 line items with a value of $18,020,960 
removed from the inventory of the 3 principal NEAC bases. 

Senator Revercoms. You use the term “were shipped to disposal” 
at a certain value. To what point were they shipped? 

Mr. Ecan. Disposal would be an area set up at the various bases. 

Senator Revercoms. Would that be shipping them to the interior? 

Mr. Eean. I think the word “shipping” may be misleading. It 
was actually just taking to the disposal area of the particular base. 

(At this point Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Revercoms. Do you mean they were not taken away from 
the base ? 

Mr. Ecan. No, sir; they were not taken away from the base. They 
were taken to this area where they would be inventoried and prepared 
for sale. 

Senator Revercoms. Would the sale be made at the base? 

Mr. Eaan. They would remain at the base; yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. And the sale would take place at the base? 

Mr. Ecean. Well, the sale which I am not too familiar with would 
be in the Canadian situation would be the Canadian Assets Ground 
Corp., disposal corporation, rather, which was acting in a capacity 
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of more or less an agency for the Air Force. That is, they would 
come and pick the materials up at the base disposal and then sell it on 
the open market. [ Reading: 


During November 1956, a SAC 8th Air Force team toured the NEAC area 
prior to the deactivation of NEAC and assumption of responsibility by the Sth 
Air Force. This team noted the existence of a surplus and the excess problem 
and a generally unsatisfactory supply situation at all bases in the area. Plans 
were developed to implement a supply improvement program similar to the pro- 
gram currently in force at 8th Air Force Zone of Interior bases. Immediately 
upon assumption of command responsibilities, a meeting of 8th Air Force per- 
sonnel at Headquarters NEAC in January 1957 gave rise to a NEAC letter, 
dated January 9, 1957, to Commander, Sth Air Force, recommending AMC 
assistance for Northeast bases in 1957. This letter was endorsed to SAC 
requesting AMC assistance. Subsequent messages between Headquarters SAC, 
8th Air Force, and AMC resulted in the approval of sending AMC personnel 
in June 1957 to Ernest Harmon AFB. This action was to be known as project 
Reduce II. The original AMC assistance consisted of 1 officer and 36 airmen 
assigned to this project at Harmon, and they arrived on June 2 and 4, 1957. 
The team has since been increased to 40 airmen. 


Mr. O’Donnett. What do you mean when you say AMC? 
Mr. Ecan. That is the Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. And what do you mean by SAC? 

Mr. Ecan. SAC is the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. And what is NEAC? 

Mr. Eean. That is the Northeast Air Command. [Reading:] 


Initial action by the AMC team included a sampling of 520 stock record cards 
to determine accuracy. They were found to be approximately 50 percent accurate. 
A sampling of approximately 1,000 locator cards was made to determine accuracy. 
A visual inspection of property placed in bins, box pallets, and open storage was 
made to determine if property classes were comingled, state of preservation 
of material, and warehousing practices in effect. General warehouse practices 
which were observed showed property classifications were comingled. Box pal- 
lets in the warehouses were stored 4 and 5 high with heavy and bulky materials 
protruding from shelves. There were many items in stock for which there were 
no stock record cards. Many items were converted to Federal classification on 
stock record cards; however, tags did not show Federal stock numbers. Items 
requiring technical order compliance were carried as serviceable on stock record 
ecards. Outdated material was carried as serviceable on stock record cards. 

The AMC team will confine its efforts to identifying and inventorying materiel, 
adjusting stock records, setting levels, and disposing of excesses. Periodic 
activity reports will be made by Headquarters AMC. As of July 13, 1957, the 
status of project Reduce II at Harmon was as follows: 

(a) Acquisition cost of materiel transferred to Zone of Interior, $1,266,894.40. 

(b) Acquisition cost of materiel transferred to Disposal, $57,865.03. 

(c) Dollar value of requisition on Zone of Interior depots that have been can 
celed as a result of the project, $83,729. 

The total of these three items is $1,408,488.438. 


Senator Revercoms. Let me ask you at this time: Have you been 
reading at this time the report of the Air Force / 

Mr. Eean. This is the summary report of the Air Force; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair will make the full report of the Air 
Force exhibit 1 for reference. We will not incorporate the whole 
report in the record, but it will be an official document in connection 
with this record. We will make it an exhibit for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Eean. Excerpts from Army, Inspector General summary. 
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Mr. O’DonneE tt. Incidentally, I might state for the record that cer- 
tain portions of this report were classified, but the entire report has 
since been declassified by the Army. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Eaan (reading) : 


This unit, then the 347th Engineer Aviation Battalion, later to become the 823d 
Engineer Battalion, Heavy Construction, a SCARWAF (Special Category Army 
with Air Force) unit, was assigned to Orlando Air Force Base. A SCARWAF 
unit was an Army unit which was entirely the responsibility of the Air Force, 
and was controlled, supplied, and funded in the same manner as any other Air 
Force unit. This unit was ordered to move to Newfoundland in order to meet an 
Air Force construction requirement which was funded entirely by the Air Force. 

An engineer heavy construction battalion, with special equipment required 
for such an Air Force base, is equipped with engineer and ordnance equipment 
valued at about $6 million. For proper maintenance this equipment requires 
about 15 percent of its value per year in spare parts or about $900,000 worth 
of spare parts annually. A 30-day stock level is valued at approximately $75,000 
and, if the Air Force base supply officer carried the proper stocks of spare parts 
to back up this unit, the value of his stock would be about $450,000. However, 
at this time there was in the hands of the battalion alone spare parts with an 
estimate acquisition value of approximately $1 million. 


Mr. O’Donnett. Mr. Eagan, I would like to point out that this 
Defense Department report deals exclusively with Harmon Air Force 
Base as distinct from other bases in the NEAC. Is that right? 

Mr. Eean. That is correct. | Reading:] 


TEAM FINDINGS: EXCESSES 


The team noted large quantities of excess material on hand at the Harmon 
Air Force Base. It is unofficially estimated that approximately $1.5 million 
worth of excess material had been accumulated in the 823d Engineers Battalion 
by January 1956, which does not include the amount that may be excess con- 
tained in battalion and BASO stocks—being base supply stocks—and open stor- 
age not recorded. It is estimated that there is an additional $13 million of 
other types of local excess, above and beyond that noted above, on the base 
accumulated from various sources. The accumulation of excess is apparently 
the result of— 

(a) Improper computation of requirements. 

(b) Improper requisitioning. 

(c) Lack of inventory control. 

(d) Inadequate storage. 

(e) Abandonment of equipment at end of World War II. 

(f) Change of missions. 

(g) Lack of effective action to resolve supply problems by local com- 
mands, 138th Engineer Group, NEAC, and First Army, subsequent to March 
1, 1956. 

(h) Abandonment and excess left from civilian contracts. 





IMPROPER COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS, BASO 


The BASO was responsible not only for the furnishing of all supplies re- 
quired by the Engineer Aviation Battalion and other local units but it had been 
directed by NEAC to maintain a 6-month stock level of spare parts for the 
support of the battalion. In computing the requirements for a 6-month backup 
of stock of spare parts, it is understood that the BASO multiplied the 30-day 
requirements submitted to it by the battalion by 6 times, which resulted in 
excess quantities being requisitioned for low mortality items. While one part 
such as a jeep engine or set of rock-crusher jaws may be required for a 30-day 
supply level, only 2, or at most 3, would be required for a 6-month backup and 
not 6 in view of the item’s low rate of mortality. 

A review of the stock record cards in 1957 indicated that the data and sta- 
tistics and the method of recording being used resulted in inaccuracies of such 
magnitude that it would be impossible to properly effect any sound require- 
ments determinations or computations for resupply purposes. 
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IMPROPER REQUISITIONING 


It appears that the BASO in many instances failed to forward requisitions 
submitted by the battalion for long periods of time, and that reorders pyra- 
mided the requirements. Further, the failure to post incoming shipments to 
stock record cards, as will be discussed later under inventory control, caused 
a continued requisitioning for items which had already been received or which 
were on hand. 


Mr. O’Donnett. Mr. Eagan, at this point, there is quite a bit of 
material that I will ask you about soon, but I want to ask you to cite 
a few instances which, I think, are very important to this committee, 
under those captions you have just read. I would like to ask you to 
proceed, and under “Improper inventory control,” which is one of 
the deficiencies found, will you read what it says. 

Mr. Eaan (reading) : 


IMPROPER INVENTORY CONTROL, BATTALION 


The supply record cards of the battalion failed to show proper stockage ob- 
jectives for a 30-day supply and failed to show how much was on hand—what 
was on hand or where it was located. As stated above, this resulted in improper 
requisitioning, failure to cancel to BASO outstanding requisitions for which 
the required parts may have been on hand and the diversion of personnel needed 
elsewhere to a continual inventorying and segregating task. The above condi- 
tion was due, at least in part, to the following circumstances, 

1. The difficulty in obtaining needed spare parts until after June 1955 resulted 
in the battalion’s acquiring some 18,000 line items of spare parts which had 
been turned in to the base disposal yard as salvage by a local unit which had 
discontinued its maintenance operation. These parts were acquired on a bulk 
basis from the salvage yard, which necessitated the handling by the battalion 
to determine which parts could be used or reconditioned. It is our opinion that 
this is one of the major contributing factors to the supply confusion, and the 
battalion should have taken from the dump only the items it needed. 

2. The practice of instructing the battalion to go to the beach and pick up 
entire shipments originally intended for BASO stocks was not sound. The 
excuse was lack of storage space at BASO. If it was necessary to do this due 
to lack of space, the battalion and BASO should have mutually worked out a 
system so that these items would not have been reordered until the battalion 
had reached a normal reorder point with proper notations on its inventory 
reeords. 

3. The foregoing factors placed an inordinate burden upon the limited man- 
power resources of the battalion. However, despite assistance furnished to the 
battalion at various times to remedy this lack of proper inventory control, the 
stock-record cards at the time of the DOD team visit still did not show accurate 
inventories and locations of parts on hand. 


BASO 


The stock-record cards at BASO did not accurately disclose how much stock 
is on hand, what stock is on hand, where such stock is located, what items are 
on order, or what requisitions have been filled. The team was unofficially 
advised by the AMC assistance team that there may be errors in 50 percent of 
the stock-record cards in BASO. It was likewise noted, particularly with regard 
to spare parts, that in some cases shipments were received and issued without 
any posting of said shipments to stock-record cards. This situation, as men- 
tioned above, resulted in some cases of rerequisitioning for items due to lack 
of compiling supply issue and consumption data and the disposal of items as 
excess for which a requirement existed. This situation was due, at least in 
part, to the following circumstances : 

1. Lack of sufficiently trained military personnel to accomplish the supply 
mission and use of untrained indigenous employees. 

2. Lack of adequate covered storage facilities. 

8. Local procedures permitting using units to accept supplies without posting 
to stock-record cards. 

4. Internal assignment of different priorities to satellite organizations without 
adequate followup to assure efficient handling of low-priority items. 
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Card records did not always distinguish between serviceable and unserviceable 
assets. This is considered to have frustrated effective maintenance of items 
in ready-for-issue condition, and to have interfered with expeditious and proper 
disposal. An example of the result of this type of action is the improper use of 
reparable tags and was discovered by a visual inspection of the disposal yard 
where brandnew, ready-for-use boots were found to be turned in for disposal and 
bearing a red unserviceable tag. 


INADEQUATE STORAGE 


There has been insufficient covered storage space on the base within which 
to store and protect stocks from the severity of the weather in that area. Items, 
when initially received, are protected by the overpack carton in which shipped, 
but when this carton is once opened it loses much initial protection. This fact 
apparently lead BASO to require the customers to accept complete crates when 
their requirements were for only a few of the items in a crate. However, the 
customers had no greater storage facilities than did BASO and, asa consequence, 
the crates, when opened, still were placed in open storage. This resulted in the 
rapid deterioration of the parts so stored to an unusable condition and a further 
requisition for more parts. This is not good supply management. 


ABANDONMENT OF EQUIPMENT AT END OF WORLD WAR II 


At the conclusion of World War II, large quantities of parts and equipment 
were apparently abandoned at the NEAC bases. Upon the reestablishment of 
these bases during the Korean conflict and their subsequent buildup to date, 
this equipment, particularly with regard to parts, appears to have become inter- 
mingled with current stocks and shipments, which has greatly increased the 
problem of identifying and reducing excesses. It is the opinion of the team 
that such intermingling is a direct effect of the extremely poor supply manage- 
ment and discipline. 


LACK OF EFFECTIVE ACTION TO RESOLVE SUPPLY PROBLEMS AS REGARDS SPARE PARTS 


Until March 1, 1956, the 823d Engineer Battalion (heavy construction) was a 
completely integrated operating unit of the Air Force. Available records and 
information disclose that the faulty supply and large excesses were continually 
brought to the attention of the operating commands. There was a lack of 
recognition of all of the causes of the difficulty, and consequent lack of effective 
effort by higher headquarters to resolve Harmon’s and the engineer battalion’s 
supply procedural problems, as well as insufficient measures taken to overcome 
the excess problem. Inspections, insofar as can be determined, did not properly 
emphasize the seriousness of supply and disposal problems and poor procedures 
at Harmon. Also, efforts within the base and engineer battalion, particularly 
at command level, were inadequate and ineffective in getting needed assistance : 
from NEAC or First Army. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Symington. 

Senator SyMiIncton. Have you been to these bases yourself ? 

Mr. Eaan. Just to the Harmon Air Force Base and, in particular, 
to the 823d Army Battalion. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you been to Greenland ? 

Mr. Eaan. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Symrneron. Let the record show that I do not condone any 
waste of any kind whatsoever. I think the less there is in this Govern- 
ment, the better. But have you investigated the rapidity with which 
the Thule base, for example, was expanded after the Korean war? 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, sir. We have dealt on that purely from Washing- 
ton, here, and through interviews 

Senator SymuneTon. Are you cognizant of the normal method of 
keeping inventory records in bins? 


Mr. Kaan. No, sir; I am not personally familiar. 
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Senator Symrneron. You have a percentage of parts based on 
attrition or wearing out, to put it another way, or parts in bins as 
dependent upon the amount of equipment that you have. Do you 
know about that? 

Mr. Eean. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Symrneron. The point of my questioning is, if you decide 
that you are going to have, say, blank number of units, whether they 
be squadrons or wings at a base, and then you change that figure due 
to reprograming, in any private business you automatically get your- 
self into a tremendous inventory problem. Waste is inevitable, espe- 
cially as you have a great many more units than the ones you thought 
you needed, as much inventory in percentage as the original equip- 
ment. Have you been into that? 

Mr. Eaan. No, sir. We have been confining ourselves entirely to 
the reports as submitted by the Defense Department, the Air Force, 
and the Army. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Would you read on that next page under “Im- 
proper disposal,” and I am just thinking of the time element, what is 
stated here in the report. 

Mr. Ecan. Under “Improper disposal.” | Reading: | 


At Harmon Air Force Base the Air Force is operating a disposal yard wherein 
items declared to be excess to the needs of the Government by BASO are de 
livered for sale to the CADC, Canadian Assets Disposal Corporation, under the 
international agreement to which previous reference has been made, The team 
has requested local figures as to this contract, which are not available as yet. 
Some indication of the amount of material being sold is indicated from the fact 
that since January 1, 1956, at least $1,505,000 worth of parts and major end items 
of the battalion have been turned over to this yard. The team observed items for 
sale which were still in their original crates and manufacturer's packing, ite 
certified as beyond economical repair which were still in new or usable con 
dition, and items being sold as excess for which requisitions were outstanding or 
for which requisitions were later submitted. In addition, it is not known how 
many of the items being so disposed of were actually needed in continental United 
States depots to fill outstanding requirements. It is believed that this situation 
is largely due to the following: (1) Lack of proper inventory control, (2) failure 
to comply with existing disposal procedures, (3) predisposition toward sale of 
excesses in lieu of utilization. 


LACK OF PROPER INVENTORY CONTRO! 


As previously discussed, the lack of adequate stock record cards in BASO which 
did not show items on hand or items requisitioned, precluded the effective screen- 
ing of items turned in by local units as excess to their immediate needs to deter- 
mine which items could be utilized to fill requisitions of other local units on the 
base. As an example, the team noted a new air compressor in its original crate 
for sale in the disposal yard while a requisition was outstanding for such an air 
compressor. This lack of proper stock record information is deemed to be a 
contributing cause to the improper disposal actions noted. 


FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH EXISTING DISPOSAL PROCEDURES 


Under existing regulations the BASO is required to locally screen all items 
turned in to it as excess by its local units. After extraction such items as 
it may need to fill outstanding requirements, it is generally required to further 
submit such lists to CONUS for screening by the appropriate depot in order to 
ascertain whether a need exists in other commands for the items being declared 
excess. The engineer maintenance center had not received any lists from Har- 
mon for screening, which means that the CONUS screening procedure was not 
carried out. This failure to effect proper screening undoubtedly has been costly 
through nonutilization of serviceable items. In addition it was likewise noted 
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that the engineer battalion in determining the amounts of spare parts in excess 
of its 30-day requirement was not using stockage level lists which showed the 
amount of stock required for a 30-day supply. It is thus difficult to understand 
how the battalion could intelligently determine that which was excess to its 
needs. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Now for the last thing, on the bottom of that page 
“Predisposition toward sale of excesses in lieu of further utilization,” 
will you read that. 

Mr. EaGan (reading) : 

Too much emphasis was placed on the disposal phase, rather than effective 
utilization of assets by screening and returning to the overall supply system 
by both the battalion and BASO. ‘The lack of effort at BASO to determine 
what excesses turned in to it could be utilized elsewhere, the apparent unconcern 
that new and/or serviceable items were being sold for a fraction of their value 
at the disposal yard, and the apparent downgrading with respect to serviceability 
or newness of items being sold by the base disposal office all contributed to 
looseness in overall disposal. It has been determined that a rock crusher having 
an acquisition value of $226,000 was turned in to BASO by the battalion as 
economically repairable, the cost of such repair having been approximated at 
$57,000. Despite this fact, the rock crusher was turned over for sale through 
the disposal yard, where it was sold for $98,000, netting $68,000 to the United 
States Government. The battalion requisitioned a new rock crusher. This 
requisition was canceled after our visit. It was likewise observed that non- 
commissioned officers of the battalion were authorized to certify as to the service- 
ability or condition of items being turned in for disposal. This is not an accepted 
practice. 

Senator Revercoms. May I ask a question ? 

The material you have just read is from a report of the Air Force, 
this last paragraph? The last paragraph that you have read under 
the title “Predisposition Toward Sale of Excesses in Lieu of Further 
Utilization.” 

Mr. Eagan. This last paragraph is from the Department of Defense 
report signed by Mr. McGuire. 

Senator Revercoms. I wanted to identify it. 

The Cuarrman. The Defense Department report will be made ex- 
hibit 2 for reference. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. O’Donnett. Mr. Eagan, could you read just two paragraphs 
on the last page, “Contributing Factors Resulting in the Above Con- 
ditions.” I might point out that these are the “only two that they 
have listed. They have listed several, but we will not go into the 
specific items at this time. 

Mr. Eagan (reading) : 

1. Failure to carry out prescribed procedures together with misunderstand- 
ing, coupled with a failure to evaluate the magnitude of the overall problem, 
resulted in poor supply management and disposal and inability to attain effective 
supply discipline in the local areas. 

2. Lack of effective supply training for Canadian indigenous employees. Can- 
ada, like many sovereign nations, requires that a high percentage of civilian 
employees be of Canadian citizenship. There was no evidence the team could 
find of any serious attempt either to teach, to bring in teachers, or to send 
employees to the United States schools to learn the simple basics of good sup- 
ply management. Supply classes have now been set up at Harmon. 


The Cuarrman. I have made only two reports exhibits so far. The 


report of the Inspector General of the Army will be made exhibit No. 
3 for reference, in full. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3” for refer- 
ence and may be found in the files of this subcommittee. ) 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions from any member of the 
committee ? 

If not, you may stand aside. 

The next witness will be Major General Ryan. Come forward, 
please. 

Will you be sworn ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before 
this Senate subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God ? 

General Ryan. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN D. RYAN 


The CHatrman. General, will you state what position you occupy 
in the military, in the defense service? 

General Ryan. I am the Director of Materiel for Strategic Air 
Command, located at the Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Cuamman. You are located where? 

General Ryan. Omaha, Neb.; Offutt Air Force Base. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the service? 

General Ryan. Eighteen years, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. What are your duties in the present position you 
occupy ¢ 

General Ryan. In my present position, I am responsible for the 
supply and materiel support rendered in Strategic Air Command. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. O’DonneE LL. I might state before we begin that the reports we 
have received from the Air Force, the Army, and the Defense De- 
partment, are preliminary in nature, investigations are still continu- 
ing up in that area by these services. As a result, the dollar value 
that we have is not complete. One of the reasons I want to talk to 
General Ryan this morning is to see if he can fill us in any further 
than the reports that we have. 

General, when did Strategic Air Command take over certain of 
the airbases in the Northeast Area Command ? 

General Ryan. April 1, 1957. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Can you tell us by referring to the map which 
airbases ? 

General Ryan. Thule, Sondrestrom, Narsarssuak, which is being 
closed out, Goose Bay, and Harmon. 

Mr. O’Donne.t. Prior to Strategic Air Command taking over, did 
you visit NEAC to ascertain what the supply situation was? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. I went through the NEAC area the end 
of March 1957. 

Mr. O’Donnett. When was the last time that you were up in that 
area ? 

General Ryan. Last week. I returned last Thursday. 

Mr. O’Donnett. As a result of your visit up there, did you find 
any excess material, as such? 
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General Ryan. Yes, sir. It was apparent that there was excess 
material at each of the bases. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Can you tell us as of July 1957 what amounts 
have been returned to the United States from these bases up there? 

General Ryan. As of the 15th, from Harmon, we have returned 
$2.6 million. From Goose, $1.0 million. From Sondrestrom, $451,- 
000. As you were—that was from Thule. From Sondrestrom, $1,680 
worth. 

Mr. O’DonneLv. Can’t you estimate, and I appreciate the fact that 
you are giving an estimated figure, as to how much of the excesses 
will be returned to the United States from these bases in 1957 % 

General Ryan. I cannot give you an estimate on that inasmuch as 
we do not know what is there. Until we complete our inventory, I 
have no grounds upon w hich to estimate the surpluses. 

Mr. O’DonneE.. Can’t you give us a rough estimate without being 
pinned down as to how much will be coming out of those bases this 
year ¢ 

General Ryan. Well, during this shipping season, our best esti- 
mate, and this is horseback guesstimate, because we don’t know, we 
don’t know what is there, but from the experience of the people who 
have gone through there, we figure we can return around $7 million 
from Harmon, $2.7 from Goose, | $2.5 million from Thule. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. | know I can’t pin you down, and I don’t want to, 
as to an estimate as to how much material remains up there, but is 
it a large amount ? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneEtL. Would you say it was tremendous / 

General Ryan. Let’s say it was a very large amount. 

The CHatrrMan. We are speaking as re lated to what had been antici- 

ated the bases needed. Would you say a very excessive amount had 
See sent up there / 

General Ryan. There is an excessive amount there at the present 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’DonneEu. We are dealing in excess property, which includes 
spare parts. I don’t want you to mean that the excesses are spare 
parts alone. Can you break down from the figures you have given us 
what amount of supplies are spare parts as distinguished from the 
overall excess property / 

General Ryan. No, sir; I am incapable of doing that at this time 
until we have gone through our inventory. 

Mr. O’DonNELL. Will you be able to give it to us after you have 
completed that ? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. May Lask a question / 

The CuarrMan. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. General, in private business if during a year 
you have one major reprograming of merchandise, you lose all your 
profits, generally. If you have 2 or 3, the average business would 
probably g go into bankruptey y. Ihave been told that there have been 
7 major reprogramings in the last 12 months in the Department of 
Defense. 

If you have these heavy changes incident to major reprogramings— 
for example in the spring of 1953 we cut $7 million with one stroke of 

96986—57—pt. 1——_2 
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the pen out of the services, including $5 million out of the Air Foree- 
if you plan to have so many men, so many planes, so many doctors, so 
many dentists, on a base at a certain time, and then you reorganize and 
reprogram to the point where you don’t have nearly as many people 
as you planned, automatically you are going to build up tremendous 
stocks of unwanted and unused merchandise ; are you not / 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would that not be as clear as that 2 and 2 Is 44 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Have you made any studies with respect to 
what the plans were, for example? I notice B. W. 1 is off the map. 

General Ryan. Narsarssuak is being closed down. 

Senator Symrneron. You are concentrating most of your Green 
land stuff at Thule ? 

General Ryan. Into Sondrestrom and Thule. 

Senator Symineron. Have you taken a record of what you were 
told was going to be up there as against what is up there? In other 
words, what the programs were and what the programs are 4 

General Ryan. No, sir. Inasmuch as we have just had the North- 
east since the Ist of April, Senator Symington- 

Senator Symineron. Will you try to find out from the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense for the record — the programs 
were and what they are now, how many times they have been changed, 
and the dates of those changes ? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. In any business, you have a certain amount 
of what is generally called on a balance sheet or a statement, excess 
inventory, and you have a certain amount or automatic percentage of 
waste that you include as part of cost. 

Have you taken these figures, which I have looked at, and which 
are high and unfortunate, have you taken them and compared them 
with the amount of money that has gone through these bases, this 
command ? 

General Ryan. I have not. 

Senator Symincron. Have you any records like that ? 

General Ryan. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you any knowledge as to whether or 
not the people are adequate people in the handling of this? I am 
thinking of some things, for example, that have come out in the 
Cordiner Committee report, where Mr. Cordiner on the witness stand 
the other day said if they implemented his report, we could save 
millions of dollars a day. 

General Ryan. Sir, I believe they had the same type of people 
that we have in SAC today. For instance, I can quote a figure at 
Goose Bay. We have 50 percent of the airmen at Goose Bay today 
being under 21 years of age because we cannot keep the people in the 
service to get: the experience that we need. 

Senator Symrveron. In other words, 50 percent of the people, there- 
fore, are obviously first-term enlistees; is that correct? 

General Ryan. That is affirmative. 

Senator Symrneton. And most of them want to get out; do they 
not? 

General Ryan. Our reenlistment rate in the skills that we need, 
us you well know, is very low. 
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Senator Symrineron. How low? 

General Ryan. At the present time, in what we call our hard-core 
field in SAC, I would say around 30 percent. 

Senator Symrveron. So you are losing over two-thirds of the peo- 
ple that you would like to keep ? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. When you get into the question of records and 
inventory analysis, and maximum cards on bins, you can’t do that 
with a lot of young personnel with no experience and expect to do 
a good job; is that correct? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symincron. I have no further questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Revercoms. You speak of these people serving their first 
term in the service, in SAC. Are they all enlistees, or do you take 
any from the draft? 

General Ryan. At the present time, we have enlistees only, sir. 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. O’Donnell. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. General, was there any inventory that was turned 
over to you by NEAC on this excess material that is up there? 

General Ryan. Do you mean a piece of paper? 

Mr. O’Donnetxi. An inventory of everything at each base. 

General Ryan. Other than your stock record cards, which is your 
basic document in your supply warehouse, those documents were 
turned over to us; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. But there was no inventory of the excess property 
at each and every base that was made, and you are in the process of 
making one now; are you not? 

General Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Donnety. Did you have one or did you have one that was 
inaccurate ¢ 

General Ryan. If we can go back to the stock record cards, we had 
cards that were inaccurate. 

Mr. O’Donnet. But was any inventory, as such, turned over to 
you other than the stock record cases? 

General Ryan. I personally am not aware of such a list. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator .JAckson. Were you surprised at the way in which the 
records had been kept, General ¢ 

General Ryan. Well, Senator Jackson, we run into such situations 
every now and then. 

Senator Jackson. But I mean in fairness to you, and, after all, SAC 
just came into this picture on April 1 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Didn’t you find it a bit difficult to understand 
just what you were taking over when you had such inadequate cards, 
speaking of the inventory ? 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think it is fair to SAC. You have to 
assume the responsibility and you don’t know what you are getting. 
Then later you might be held responsible. I think the record is clear 
here that these things all occurred prior to your taking over. 
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Senator Symineron. General, SAC is generally considered the com- 
mand in the Air Force with the highest priority ; is it not? 

General Ryan. I have heard it so stated, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I have heard it so stated, too. If over 50 per- 
cent of your people are first-year enlistees up in places like Greenland, 
and you are losing over two-thirds of the people you would like to 
keep, the chances are that in the other commands, the personnel situa- 
tion, because of the incredible policies that are now in vogue, as Mr. 
Ralph Cordiner presented to our committee when we held the hearings 
the other day, the chances are that the personnel situation is far worse 
in the other commands than they are in SAC. Is that not a fact? 

General Ryan. I would think that that assumption would follow: 
yes, sir. 

Senator Symreron. Thank you. 

The CHamman. Do you mean to infer by that that if it is this bad 
in SAC, it must be worse in other commands / 

General Ryan. I don’t believe I am in a position, inasmuch as I am 
on] y-——— 

The Crairman. I am trying to follow this line of interrogation. 
You are supposed to have the best. If this is the best, the other must 
be not so good. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, what I was trying to present, 
and the Chair, as usual, has obtained the point, is that SAC has 
come in to take over a situation which was obviously wrong, which, 
in my opinion, is based on the vacillating policies, primarily incident 
to reprograming. Under present conditions, they cannot keep people 
in the service. They can draft them, but they can’t keep them. SAC 
has taken over situations where they themselves have 50 percent of 
their people who are, first, under 21 years of age, and, therefore, 
obviously inexperienced when it comes to accurate inventory handling, 
and so forth. My only point was that if that was the situation in 
SAC, based on the priority of SAC, it must be worse in the other 
commands. 

Senator Revercoms. As I understand it, the accumulation of these 
materials occurred before SAC took over. That is correct? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. I was very interested in the questions sub- 
mitted by Senator Symington on reprograming. I believe he men- 
tioned seven instances of reprograming, which meant cutting down 
or changing the number of men that might be at any one base; is that 
correct 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rrevercoms. That would also apply to the material to be 
shipped in there? 

eneral Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. So when reprograming was ordered, it would 
cut, if the reprogram called for a cut, the material and would not 
necessarily be a reason for piling up excessive material in a place, 
would it? Ifthe reprograming affected the accumulation of material, 
you wouldn’t, under a cutting program, send fewer men in and con- 
tinue to send excessive material ? 

General Ryan. Well, sir, there is one thing. For instance, take 
Thule. The only way we can get equipment in there is by boat for a 
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period of about 214 months of the year. In other words, a 
has to go in during that 214 months for the succeeding yea 

If a program were changed during that time, and you fed planned 
on it to get the equipment in there, and the program were changed, 
then the equipment would be excess to that program. 

Whether that happened or not, I’m not in a position to say, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. There is no reason for getting excess material, 
excess to the requirements of men and other requirements of the base. 
There is no reason if a change is made why there should be excess 
material; is there ? 

In other words, the reprograming applies to the material as well as 
it does to the men. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. But with your lead time on material, you 
have made your plans, say, a year and a half before, when that pro- 
gram was in effect, in order to get the material made, get it from 
AMC, get it to the port, get it on a boat to go up there in the summer- 
time in order for it to be utilized the following, let us say, spring. 

Senator Revercoms. You don’t know whether that occurred or not? 

General Ryan. I do not know whether that occurred, inasmuch as 
it was not under our jurisdiction. 

Senator Symincron. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

If you, for example, decide to put a wing of F-100’s, to take a 
hypothetical ease, that would be 75 ai irplanes or around 80 to 85 
airplanes; is that correc t? 

General Ryan. That is corr ect. 

Senator Symineton. And you would immediately go to your in- 

ventory records and figure the amount of wear and tear the engines 
could take, the electronic parts, and so forth, and then you would plan 
on putting up there so many engines, so many electronics, to take care 
of, let us say, a wing of 85 air planes. Is that correct ? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. If for any reason the airplanes did not arrive 
or left quickly after arrival because there was a reprograming going 
on of some character, then you are going to be left with a lot of en- 
gines and a lot of electronic parts; are you not? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. As to whether or not they are handled proper- 
ly will depend on the ability and the experience of the people who are 
going to reduce that unnecessary inventory in order to take care of 
that reduction in force. Is that a fair statement? 

General Ryan. That is a fair statement. 

Senator Symineron. And the better and more conscientious and 
more experienced, the more patriotic, the people are, the better the 
job will be done; is that correct ? 

General Ryan. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. But if you constantly reprogram to the point 
where you spend your time adjusting all your stocks up and down, and 
your people come in and out due to manpower decisions up and down, 
you get yourself in quite a state of flux, do you not? 

General Ryan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The CrarrMan. I notice something in the report here about they 
had no training program up there. That is, no course of instruction 
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in the handling of supplies. You, of course, know nothing about that. 
That was not under your command. 

General Ryan. No, sir. We have established a course at Harmon 
since we have taken over. 

The Cuarrman. You have established such a program ¢ 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. It should not take very long to train them enough 
so that they could keep a record of what they have ? 

General Ryan. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I mean in the past you had no training program, no 
training program or instruction of people in the supply area. Now 
you have established such. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And it just occurs to me that that will greatly 
improve the supply system if men have instructions and know-how, 
and then if they have commanding officers to see that they do it we will 
eliminate a lot of this waste. 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I am not critical. I am commending somebody for 
“getting wise” to the necessity for doing something on their own. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman ? 

This does not involve General Ryan, but I want to make this obser- 
vation. I am going to reserve judgment until I hear all the testimony, 
but it occurs to me that the vice of the present situation is that no one 
here in Washington knew exactly what they had on hand up there. 
There are indications from these reports that there was a poor sys- 
tem of accounting and records. I think the commanding officers in 
the area in the respective bases are confronted with all kinds of pro- 
grams in connection with reprograming, as Senator Symington 
,0inted out. But I think we all want to eliminate this thing from 
Siiaganiinn again. 

What impresses me from these reports is the fact that there was no 
centralized control. No one knew what was up there. So the people 
on top side couldn’t take effective action. 

This is just an observation. 

The Cratmman. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you 
very much, General. 

The next witness will be Colonel Anderson. Come forward, please. 

General, I would like to suggest that you keep this committee ad- 
vised, will you, on the progress of this property ¢ 

General Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. You will keep us advised from time to time ¢ 

General Ryan. We will dothat. 

The Cuatrrman, Thank you. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Coloned Anperson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. LORAN ANDERSON 


The Cuarrman. Colonel, will you state your position in the service, 
please ? 

Colonel Anprrson. I am the commander at the Topeka Air Force 
Depot at Topeka, Kans., at the present time. 
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The Cuarrman. Where ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Topeka, Kans. 

The CuHairman. What was your former assignment ? 

Colonel Anverson. I was Director of Materiel for the NEAC, the 
Northeast Air Command. 

The CuatrmMan. You were the Director? 

Colonel Anperson. Of materiel. 

The Cuatrman. Of materiel for that command ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where were you stationed at that time / 

Colonel AnpErson. In Newfoundland, at Pepperrell. 

The Cuarrmman. Where? 

Colonel Anprerson. At Pepperrell, in Newfoundland. It is a south- 
ern base. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Colonel Anperson. It is east of Harmon. 

The Cuatrman. Isthat the central base for supplies? 

Colonel Anprrson. No, sir. It was the headquarters for the North- 
east Air Command. 

The Cratrman. It was headquarters for the Northeast Air Com- 
mand ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Right, sit 

The Cuamman. And your duties were what at that time? 

Colonel Anperson. As Director of Materiel, I had supply, mainte- 
nance and procurement—staff responsibilities for the northeast area. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. O’Donnetyi. You were Director of Materiel from July 1955 to 
April 1957; is that right ¢ 

Colonel Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. O’DonneEtiL. When you took command, how large was your par- 
ticular own office staff, approximately ? 

Colonel ANperson. Approximately 100 people. 

Mr. O’Donneti. They were working directly for you at Pepperell 

Colonel ANpEerson. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Did you have any area inspection teams or area 
teams out throughout all of the other bases ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. We had one area assistance team that 
went out to assist the people in the field in obtaining supplies. 

Mr. O’Donnett. That team was set up primarily to assist in the 
obtaining of supplies; is that right ? 

Colonel Anprrson. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Did you have any team in the area up there for 
getting rid of supplies / 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. In 1956 I received 114 people from 
the Air Materiel Command to assist in disposal of surplus property 
at Goose Bay and Thule, at two of the bases. During that same 
period, I used my own area assistance team at Harmon. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Let me back up a minute, Colonel. 

At the time you took over, what was the estimated amount of 
excesses in the entire NEAC area? 

Colonel ANprerson. We were using in our monthly reports a dollar 
figure of, roughly, $44 million. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you mean that was excess property ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Excess property. 
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The Cuarrman. When you took over in 1955, in July 4 

Colonel Anperson. Yes,sir. Thatisa rough estimate. 

The Cuatrman. That is just an estim: ite? Did you have records 
to substantiate it ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. We received monthly from each base 
a monthly report on the total dollar inventory, the total operating 
inventory—in other words, those supplies the base commander re- 
quired to perform his mission, and the difference in the two was sup- 
posedly surplus. Those figures are as good as each base said to us. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What did this $44 million include? I don’t mean 
what did it include, but what did it not include. Did it include any 
airplanes or airplane parts ? 

Colonel Anperson. It did not include aircraft. It included air- 
craft spare parts; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Do you have any idea as to what spare parts were 
excessive in this figure that was estimated ? 

Colonel Anperson. No, sir; I would not. That is almost impossible 
to estimate, for the reason when you define “spare parts” it is a big 
word. Spare parts, when we change from F-94 aircraft and mod- 
ernized our Air Defense Fleet to F—89’s, you had surplus spare parts. 
We modernized our vehicle fleet. We "exchanged all of our World 
War II vehicles to new vehicles, called the M-series vehicles. That 
gave you a surplus of spare parts that were useless to us, but they 
were still spare parts. 

What percent of our total dollar figure was spare parts I wouldn’t 
even wager a guess. 

Mr. oO DonNneLL. What was the approximate—and this might be 
rough—<Air Force personnel at all of the bases up there? 

Colonel Anprerson. I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What was the total Air Force personnel, military 
personnel, assigned to all of the bases in the Northeast Air Com- 
mand ¢ 

Colonel Anprrson. In the neighborhood of 21,000. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. What did you do to cut down the $44 million 
worth of excesses ? 

Colonel Anperson. Well, the first thing I did was I took all of my 
supply officers from all of the bases up to Thule, where we had, ap- 
parently, more excesses, or it was apparent there were more excesses 
up there than other bases, in November of 1955, after I arrived, and 
we held a supply meeting on the spot, and made the people look at the 
property, and we made a redistribution of a lot of it that could be used 
at our other bases. 

Right after that I instituted what we called a redistribution bulletin, 
and we made each base commander come in with 20 items, select items, 
that were surplus to his needs, to be redistributed within the command. 
At the same time, I made a presentation to General Rawlings at AMC, 
usking for help during the summer of 1956 to purge our stocks and 
supplies, and they gave up 114 people for 6 months, from May of 1956 
through November, which was during the open shipping season, and 
they purged, as the result indicates, roughly $15 million worth of 
surpluses that were returned to the States, to the prime depots. 

At the same time, or in the spring of 1956, we started a similar pro- 

‘am at Harmon. However, I did not ask for people from Wright 
Field or AMC for Harmon. Harmon had an open port, and we 
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thought with our own people we could do the job over there. It 
would take longer to do it, but we would try to do it with our own 
resources. 

Mr..O’Donnett, At the time you left 3 1957, approximately, were 
the excesses at that time? 

Colonel Anperson. It would be a pure guess. I just ont know. 

Mr. O’Donnext, Didn’t you keep the general of the area advised on 
a monthly basis as to the amount of surpluses there were in the area 
every month? 

Colonel ANprERsoN. Yes, sir; every month, 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Then, in April of 1957 or March of 1957, what was 
the figure you quoted to the general ? 

Colonel "ANDERSON. We don’t have those records here, but I would 
say in the neighborhood of $30 million. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. So, in the 2 years that you were up there, you had 
actually gotten rid of roughly $14 million or $15 million worth of 
excess property ? 

Colonel ANDE RSON. It was more than that. When I quoted the $14 
million, that was in Mr. McGuire's report from only Thule and Goose 
Bay where we had the he Ip from Wright Field. But we sent consid- 
erable stocks back to the United States from the other four bases, too. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Did you feel that this was an excess amount of 
material ? 

Colonel Anperson. In certain areas; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What do you mean by that, “in certain areas” 

Colonel ANperson. When you change a program—we changed pe 
l’-94A’s, to F-94C’s which was a different airplane, and then we 
changed to F-89’s. That automatically created a surplus over which 
we had no control. 

Senator Symrneron. If I may ask a question, you are getting into 
what I was trying to bring out, Colonel. You can make 1 decision 
in Washington at high level, make 1 signature, and that will auto- 

matically result in millions and millions of dollars of unnecessary 
parts, millions and millions of unnecessary man-hours incident to 
changing maximum cars in inventor y bins, and so forth. If you make 
a change more than once in a year, you are going to get yourself in a 
complete snafu with respect to your inventory; is that correct ? 

Colonel ANprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That is just as true in private business as it 
is in Government; is it not / 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. When you place an order for airplanes, you 
place an order for a certain amount of additional parts in the same 
order, in order to have the spare parts come with the plane; is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncron. Then if you change the planes or don’t use 
them or put them someplace else in the meantime, you may have heavy 
stocks of parts that may have or may have not been shipped, depend- 
ing upon the timing incident to that property; is that correct? 

Colonel Anprrson. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. What we are talking about now is the poor 
handling of equipment, because we know that if you do reprogram 
to the extent which I felt was totally unnecessary, you are auto- 
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matically going to get an inventory problem. What the able counsel 
of the committee is trying to do is to analyze, as I see it, how you 
handle that problem. 

Let me ask you another question. Did you have up there trained 
people who knew what they were doing under our present system ? 

Colonel Anperson. No,sir. That is the secret to our whole problem. 

Senator Symtneton. That is the secret to your whole problem ? 

Colonel Anprrson. It goes back to people. 

Senator Symineron. Would you develop that for the committee 
a little bit on your own ? 

Senator Jackson. In that same connection, when you develop it, 
will you explain if you have set up by your direction or by appropriate 
direction, proper means of maintaining an inventory, to differentiate 
whether the enlisted personnel were negligent in carrying out your 
orders, and whether or not you actually had a system that could, even 
if you had deficient personnel, give to the higher command a list of 
your items involved? That is what I want to know. 

Colonel Anprrson. The majority of our people in the supply area, 
as General Ryan testified, were young, under 21. Most of them were 
just high-school graduates. If they had any talent, they were put 
into the maintenance area where it required a little engineering back- 
ground——. 

The Cuatrman. Where what ? 

Colonel Anprerson. Where it required a little more talent or engi- 
neering background. 

The supply people, as a whole—at one time, as an example, at Thule, 
last spring when I was up there, we were manned about 25 to 35 per- 
cent in the supply area, and about half of those people were just un- 
trained. We had supply schools that I set up personally all through 
the area at each station. It was not a consolidated school. We did 
not send people back to the States. We couldn’t afford to send them 
back. We needed them in the area to do what we could. But we did 
have supply schools set up at each installation. 

The CHatrman. I understood from these reports that there had 
been no such instruction, that there had been no schools established. 

Colonel Anperson. From the report, the team made their inspec- 
tion at Harmon, and they said at the time they were up there they 
found no school at Harmon. I think that was the only base they were 
talking about in the report. 

The CHarrman. Let me ask you something. You keep talking 
about the personnel being young, under 21 years of age, and inexpe- 
rienced. That is something we are going to live with continuously. 
We are not going to get older people in the service. That is a con- 
tinuing condition or problem that has to be dealt with. 

Colonel Anperson. That is true, Senator. Let me give you one—— 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to get at is this: If that is a good 
reason or good excuse for these conditions developing, TI don’t know 
how you are going to correct the basic cause of it. 

Colonel Anperson. Well, if we had older people, with more expe- 
rience—well, as a good example, i in our vehicle maintenance area, we 
would get a young boy who would go through a maintenance school 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. He would come up there as a basic trainee, but 
he has had no experience working on a motor vehicle. To change a 
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transmission he had to have help. It would take him 3 days to change 
that transmission; whereas, if we had had a qualified technician with 
some background in the maintenance area, he could do the same job 
in a half day. 

The Caatrman. I don’t see that that has a thing to do with the 
surplus property, to give an illustration of how long it takes a man 
that is experienced to change a transmission. That is not related to 
the surplus property, it doesn’t seem to me. If it is, how is it related ¢ 

Colonel ANpERsoN. Not directly; no,sir. But the same caliber man 
was working in the supply area who has had no experience in inven- 
tory control. He couldn’t identify items. You get a young boy out 
of high school, and he will look at a condenser on a stock record card. 
It doesn’t mean anything to him. If he has had some experience in 
that line, and some experience in computing the amount of spares that 
we should carry for a vehicle or for an aircraft—— 

Senator Jackson. He wouldn’t necessarily do that. That would be 
for somebody in the command to do, some higher official, someone who 
has had experience. 

Colonel Anperson. No, sir. Normally—— 

The Cuarrman. You don’t mean to take in a fresh recruit and he 
determines how many spare parts you will order for a command ? 

Colonel] Anverson. That is normally done at the base level, based 
on past consumption. 

Senator Symineron. But the handling of the inventory is done by 
a man who is totally unaware of the product and the names of the 
products that he is handling? Therefore, as I follow your testimony, 
he may well make mistakes even though he is conscientious. Of course, 
he may not be too conscientious if he is up in Greenland and wants 
to get out. 

You talk about a high-school graduate. He doesn’t have to be a 
high-school graduate to be drafted in the Air Force ; does he? 

Colonel Anprerson. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What is the percent, do you know, on a test 
for a draftee ? 

Colonel Anperson. No, Mr. Senator, that is a little out of my 
hands. 

Senator Revrercoms. I believe he stated they are volunteers. 

Senator SymMineron. Sometimes they are. There have been plenty 
in the past that have been draftees. 

We are talking about the inventory that was built up in the past; 
are we not ? : 

Colonel ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. All services had draftees, including the ma- 
rines In recent years; did they not ? 

Colonel ANprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. As I understand, the problem of actual inven- 
tory records is handled by enlisted men, ‘not necessarily privates, first 
class, who are given instructions to handle the inventories, and they, 
themselves would handle, for example, your bin cards ? 

Colonel Anerson. Basic airmen. 

Senator Symineron. Basic airmen; based on the instructions that 
they have been given ? 
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Colonel Anprrson. But we get a lot of our people right straight 
out of basic training, with no training in the supply area, when they 
arrive in the North. 

Senator Jackson. Why is that? 

Colonel Anprrson. Well, we try to give them on-the-job training. 
You can only put so many people through a school. For a 3-year 
enlistee, how much of an investment do you want to put into the 
man ? 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute, Colonel. If you want to build 
up a supply system, he is in for a 3-year enlistment, let me ask you 
this question: You need so many supply people and personnel. How 
long would it take out of his 3-year enlistment to qualify as a supply 
man ¢ 

Colonel Anpvrrson. I think the school is 13 weeks at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Senator Jackson. Why is that such a big problem? Why should 
you complain about not getting adequately trained supply people / 
I am curious. It takes 13 weeks to train them. Do you mean to 
tell me you can’t get enough supply people adequately trained? They 
ure in for 3 years. W hat is the reason ‘ 

Colonel ANperson. Your school isn’t big enough. 

Senator Jackson. Why isn’t it bigger 

Colonel Anperson. I am getting a little out of nry—— 

Senator Jackson. No; wait a minute. You are a colonel, and you 
were the supply officer in the Northeast Air Command. That is 
what it says here, Director of Materiel. You should know something 
about it. You were there for 2 years. 

How much equipment did you have under your jurisdiction? What 
was the value of it? 

Colonel Anprrson. I actually didn’t have any equipment under my 
jurisdiction. I was a staff officer for the command. The equipment 
is actually out on the bases. 

Senator Jackson. You were not responsible to the commanding 
general as to what was going on, as to policy, with reference to all of 
these bases ? 

Colonel ANprerson. Yes, sir; as a staff officer. 

Senator Jackson. You are not familiar in that capacity with how 
long it takes to adquately train enlisted personnel for supply work? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. I didn’t mean to imply that. If you 
send a certain percentage through the supply school at Fort Francis 
EK. Warren, and you do so much one-the- job training, you can only 
do so much of it, and you are always winding up w ith a big shortage 
in the personnel area that are trained. 

Senator Jackson. If you do not know, just say so, but why weren't 
these people trained in supply before they were sent up there ? 

Colonel Anperson. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You didn’t make any inquiry as to why you were 
getting a lot of untrained people in supply? Did you send any 
messages back, “We are getting the people up here, but they are not 
trained for supply” ? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. I know that messages were sent 
back in. 

Senator Jackson. Complaining about it ¢ 
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Colonel ANperson. Complaining about the quality of our people. 
But this is a worldwide problem. It is not just in the Northeast 
Command. 

Senator Jackson. We will be going around the world in this inves- 
tigation, I have an idea, but let’s stick to this area now. You made a 
statement that startled me. 1 understood your testimony, and I want 
this record clear, to be that you would determine the amount of spare 
parts that you would need on the information supplied to you by 
enlisted personnel. 

In other words, take an F-100. There are certain basic spare parts 
that you need. You would make a record as to what went on, and 
then you determine as to what spare parts you need. This record 
stemmed from the information collected by enlisted personnel at the 
various bases. Is that right? 

Colonel Anprrson. Not for aircraft. 

Senator Jackson. What is it for? That is your testimony here. 
The chairman asked you about it and you said the enlisted personnel 
would keep track of these things. They weren’t keeping accurate 
records. 

Colonel Anperson. They would, sir, for the common items. Our 
enlisted men in the supply area actually computed the requirements 
with our supply officer on the amount of brooms and mops we would 
carry, the light bulbs. The actual spare parts for an aircraft, no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Are we talking here about brooms and light 
bulbs in this huge item of some $30 million in excess, or $44 million? 

Colonel Anprrson. Well, possibly I should have used something 
in the motor-vehicle area. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it true that you have predetermined ideas 
as to what spare parts you will need for your aircraft and other 
items? You don’t rely on enlisted personnel out in the field to get 
all that data. 

Colonel Anpverson. Not for a tactical weapon; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. No. And that is the biggest part of the money 
we are talking about here; is it not? 

Colonel ANnperson. I don’t think so; no, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What is the biggest part of this $30 million ex- 
cess that you left when you departed ? 

Senator Symrneton. It would be obsolete equipment, would it not? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir, to a degree. <A lot of it would be spare 
parts for construction equipment, for motor vehicles. As you switch 
from a World War II vehicle, an engine or a transmission, an axle, 
and the same way in the construction area, as you phase out a catipil- 
lar tractor and get another make, those spare parts would be surplus. 

Senator Jackson. Colonel, let me ask you this question: You seem 
to indicate that a lot of this difficulty stemmed from the personnel 
you had in the field. Can you tell this committee that that was the 
primary reason for the system of inventory, records, so all, and pol- 
icies that were made at higher levels were all in order, and there was 
no problem regarding the records that the Air Force was keeping ? 

Solonel Anprerson. If the people in the field had followed the in- 
structions, and we had had the numbers, both quantity and quality, of 
people in the field, I don’t think we would have had any problem. 
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Senator Jackson. In other words, you are satisfied, Colonel, that 
the system of accounts, the system of inventory, was sound, there was 
nothing wrong with it? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. I am very proud of the Air Force 
supply system. We are learning every day new improvements. 

nator Jackson. In that connection, did the people at higher 
command have a record at all times of just what was being held in 
the field ? 

Colonel Anverson. In dollars; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. They did? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And they had a full record of it here in Wash- 
Wee, There was a centralized control system, then ¢ 

olonel ANpERsoN. They received a dollar report; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And did they receive a bikakdown' What good 
is a dellar report if you don’t know what is up there‘ 

Colonel Anperson. Well, it flashes a problem area to get into 
deeper. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this: Could an officer at a higher 
level look at the reports that were sent in and.on the face of it say, “This 
is not in order. We have an excess of this, this, and this.” 

Colonel] Anperson. He couldn’t tell from the dollar report what the 
areas were without actually going out. 

Senator Jackson. What good is that report? How can an officer 
at a higher level take appropriate action unless he knows what is 
involved in the dollar total ¢ 

Colonel Anperson. He knows what the operating level should be, 
and what the total dollar inventory is at the place. The difference 
flashes him. 

Senator Jackson. Colonel, asa layman, if he has a total dollar figure, 
and he can’t tell whether there is too much of one item or too little of 
another, how can he act, if he just has a dollar figure ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Well, sir, if you show a combined total inven- 
tory at a station, say, of $10 million, and your operation level should 
be established at $5 million, it automatically gives him, as a manager, 
a figure that shows a large surplus at that installation. 

Senator Jackson. All I want to make is this observation: Since 
1953, I take it that reports have been going in slhiowing this heavy excess 
but nothing was done about it. In fact, the Inspector General of the 
Air Force didn’t even get up there until the committee got into it. 

I do not know whether anyone was looking at these figures and 
interpreting what you fellows were sending in or not. 

Colonel Anperson. Sir, the record will show that we were doing 
something about it. We returned, and it is a matter of record, $15 
million worth of surplus property to the United States in 1956 alone. 

Senator Jackson. Why did you not return the $30 million ? 

Colonel ANpErson. You can only do so much with so many people. 

Senator Jackson. Did you ask that all $30 million worth be re- 
turned? Did you request it ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir, after it was screened. It has to be 
screened to determine whether there is a requirement for it at the 
installation. 
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Senator Jackson. Colonel, I am only taking your word for it. You 
said that $30 million was in excess, approximately. If there is excess, 
there is har dly any other requirement. 

Colonel ANperson. You would have to screen each item to deter- 
mine what is excess and what is required. 

Senator Jackson. Did you give them a breakdown so they could 
tell what was involved ? 

Solonel Anprrson. Yes, sir; they have the breakdown in the field. 

Senator Jackson. With the $30 million excess, why was it not 
returned ¢ 

Colonel ANpERsON. Sir, it still takes people to pack and crate it, and 
to purge your stock record accounts. 

Senator Jackson. It is obvious it takes people. It takes people with 
some brains and some sense. But I want to know this: Was a request 
made to return the $30 million worth? Did you make a request, 
through the appropriate command, to return this excess that is con- 
ceded t to be excess, this $30 million worth ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. We have authority to return it to the 
United States; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Why didn’t you? 

Colonel Anprerson. I asked the same question at each installation 
when I made my trips out to the field, and 1 got the same answer all 
the time, that they don’t have enough people. They had a mission to 
perform in addition to doing their surplus property job. 

Senator Jackson. Was this situation then that they didn’t have 
enough people at these bases to do this job, called to the attention of 
higher command ¢ 

Colonel ANprrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What was done about it / 

Colonel Anprerson. The Air Materiel Command gave us 114 people 
in 1956, as an example. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, and that left you how much excess at the 
end of 1956% Your own testimony is that it was about $30 million. 

Colonel Anprerson. About $30 million; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So higher command did nothing about it, about 
this $30 million ? 

Well, the record speaks for itself. I will not pursue it further. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further ¢ 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple of 
questions. 

When a piece of equipment goes to a base, the piece of equipment 
is the property of the Government and the 1 responsibility of the com- 
manding officer of the base, or the person to whom he has assigned 
that responsibility ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Anprrson. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. Therefore, whether you want to or not, you 

cannot get rid of that property unless you take the redtape steps inci- 
deat to its destruction ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Anverson. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. And you say, as I listen to your testimony, that 
you did not have enough people to handle the records in order to have 
the proper papers pr epared to get rid of much of this material; is that 
correct ? 
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Colonel ANpverson. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. If it was known that some of that equipment 
was obsolete, for example, if it was known that there were parts on 
trucks which were not being used either there or in the United States, 
then there would be relative disinterest in going through the paper- 
work incident to the scrapping of the parts; is that correct ? 

Colonel Anpverson. That is correct. 

Senator Symirneron. When you talk about the amount of money 
involved that you are losing, you are talking about it from the st: and- 
point of the original cost of those parts; is it not 

Colonel ANDERSON. Everything 1s based on acquisition cost. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, you don’t do what we do in 
private business. You do not depreciate it down / 

Colonel Anperson. No, sir. 

Senator SymIncron. So to make it a bit absurd, but to make a ce 
if you had a part up there that was worth $100, which was for a P- 
Mustang fighter that has been out of the Air Force for several yes .rs, a 
piston fighter, nevertheless when it was scrapped, you would be serap- 
ping $100, based on your records; would you not ? 

Colonel AnNprrson. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you happen to know how much material 
in the last 5 years has gone through the Northeast base, roughly ? 
What would be a guess on your part as to how many hundred million 
dollars or billion dollars has been the amount of money handled inci- 
dent to the buildup that started around Thule after the Korean war? 

Colonel Anprrson. Well, the construction figure alone is in the 
neighborhood of $650 million. Our inventory in the beginning of 
1956, as an example, was $125 million. We reduced total dollar in- 
ventory to $94 million by the end of 1956. These are round figures. 
We reduced it that muc h. A certain amount of supplies were ‘being 
shipped in at that time, the same time, a certain amount of supplies 
were being consumed by the user, and the balance of the $15 million 
that I quoted earlier from Goose and Thule was shipped back to the 
United States as surplus supplies. But you have to take the stock 
record of each item, locate the item, and then decide whether it is 
interchangeable with another vehicle or can be used. Then you set 
up your stock record account and the difference you ship back to the 
States. So physically you can only do so much in a year’s time. 

(At this point Senator Jackson withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Senator Symineron. With so many people. 

Colonel AnpErson. With so many people. 

Senator Symineton. There is a story around which, if true, seems 
indefensible to me. I wonder what your comments are about it. It 
is about burying some equipment up there. What is the story on that? 

Yolonel AnnErsON. That I don’t know, sir. That is after my time. 

Senator Symrneron. You will agree that if you bury equipment in 
order not to handle it, it is wrong? 

Colonel ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Revercoms. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Senator Revercomb. 

Senator Rrevercoms. I have a few questions I want to ask to sum- 
marize the testimony of Colonel Anderson. 
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Colonel Anderson, you became Director of Material at the North- 
east Air Command in July of 1955? 

Colonel ANpERson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Revercoms. At the time you came there, you stated that in 
your opinion there WAS @XCESS, surplus, at a value of $44 million in 
that command area 

Colonel j poms Yes, sir. 

(At this pomt Senator Jackson returned to the hearing room. ) 

Senator Revercoms. How long had this area been in active use 
under the Northeast Area Command prior to your coming in? 

Colonel ANpErson, Two or three years, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Two or three years? 

Colonel Anprerson. As a command. Some of the bases—I think 
Thule, the northern base in Greenland, as I remember, was opened in 
1953. I am not sure on the date. 

Senator Rrvercoms. In other words, this $44 million worth of 
property that was excess had accumulated within what period of 
years before you arrived ? 

Colonel ANpERSON. Some of it was left over from World War II. 
Some of it was as a result of construction projects that had been ter- 
minated during the buildup right after Korea. That would be a 
difficult question to say what percentage or how much of it and how 
long it had been up there. I know and actually looked at surplus 
equipment that was up there as a result of World War IL. 

Senator Revercoms. Wouldn’t you indicate that wpon any report 
you made as to the excess material, as to when it arrived there, and 
the nature of it? 

Colonel ANnpErson. No, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. The material that was sent in to Northeast 
Air Command was sent upon the requisition and request of the Direc- 
tor of Materiel; is that correct ? 

Colonel Anprerson. No, sir. It was sent to each installation by the 
base itself. They requisitioned it. Certain items were controlled 
items which w ould come through our headquarters; yes, sir. But the 
majority of items going out to an installation would be dealt, with 
directly between the depot agency and the States and the using agency 
or the installation in the field. 

Senator Revercoms. Every requisition or request for material went 
through the Office of the Director of Materiel of the Northeast Air 
Command; did it not? 

Colonel AnpErson. No, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Do you mean that each base made its request 
for material without the command knowing what was going on? 

Colonel Anprrson. On controlled items, like high-dollar items, like 
vehicles, and things like that, they went through our headquarters. 
On our northeastern bases, where we had annual shipments of sup- 
plies, where we would bring in 365 days’ supply during the summer- 
time when the shipping season was open, those requisitions were all 
reviewed and consolidated in my office. 

Senator Revercoms. This is very revealing to me, that you, as 
Director of Materiel on the staff of the Northeast Air Command 
Area, would state that materials were requisitioned that didn’t pass 
through the command office. Is that correct ? 
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Colonel ANnperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. They just shipped material in there that you 
did not order? 

Colonel ANnprerson. Low-dollar items; items that were not con- 
trolled. We had no reason to review items of necessity. We con- 
trolled the number of days’ stock level. We set that in our headquar- 
ters. In other words, taking an item of clothing, we would set a 
stock level, both by dollar and days of clothing, but they could go 
direct to the clothing depot in the United States and order their cloth- 
ing to be shipped direct, There was no reason for it to come through 
our headquarters. 

Senator Revercoms. But their order direct from a base could not 
be made until you had allocated so much to be ordered at that base; is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Anperson. Right, sir; a number of days’ supply. 

Senator Revercomp. I think we are getting somewhat to the point 
of what is going on. Unless your Director of Materiel did have 
charge of authorizing the requisitions or making the requisitions 
direct, then there was a very loose organization in orderi ing up there. 
Is that not so? 

Colonel Anperson. I don’t feel that way, sir. As long as we had 
set up dollar control odd a number of days’ supply thi at they were 
authorized to stock, there was no reason for it. It would just take 
that much longer to go through another headquarters. 

Senator Revercome. Before they could order, they had to have the 
authorization from the Director of Materiel. 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. They have, actually, what we call our 
unit authorization list, which we specify, which we set up in the head- 
quarters. To take an example, we would review and say, “You, as a 
squadron commander, are authorized 12 desks and 12 typewriters.” 
That was an official document in the Air Force, and the installation 
in the field could go direct to the depot and ask for desks based on this 
unit authorization list, which we had set up and approved. 

Senator Revercoms. Then am I correct in concluding that no mate- 
rial would be ordered in to Northeast area without first an authori- 
zation or, secondly, an approval of the order? Is that correct ! 

Colonel Anperson. Or to go through our place; yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Or coming directly through your office of 
Director of Materiel ? 

Colonel Anperson. Right, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. So, as a matter of fact, the Director of Mate- 
riel did have the responsibility, then, of what material was brought 
in? 

Colonel Anperson. Of controlling the material going into the 
theater; yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. O’DonneE Lt. Yes, sir. 

Colonel, were you familiar with the fact that at least at Harmon 
there was a 50 percent inaccuracy in the stock record cards / 

Colonel Anprrson. No, sir; I was not. I reviewed the audit re- 
ports every month and they did not indicate that from our audit 
general. 
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Mr. O’Donnetu. Were you familiar with the fact that there were 
improper subsistence requirements ¢ 

Colonel Anprerson. In the theater; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneEti. You were familiar with that fact? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. What did you do about that? 

Colonel ANpERson. Well, we had tried to establish additional con- 
trols. As an example, in the subsistence area, we had asked that 
everything go through our headquarters. They were screened in our 
headquarters. We did a lot of redistribution within the theater and 
we did clean up all the surpluses in the food area during 1956, so there 
was no food surplus in this $44 million figure. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Were you familiar with the fact that the base 
supply at Harmon was improperly acting, and this is on the basis of 
the Defense Department report. It says that— 

While 1 part, like a jeep engine or set of rock-crusher jaws, may be required 
for a 30-day supply level, only 2, or at most 3, would be required for a 6-month 
back-up stock and not 6, in view of the item’s low rate of mortality. 

Were you familiar with that situation ? 

Colonel ANpErson. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Why were you not familiar with that situation, 
and why were you not familiar with the improper requisitioning of 
clothing? Why were you not familiar with the fact that 50 percent 
of the stock record cards were inaccurate ? 

Colonel ANprErson. I reviewed by spot-checking, periodically, when 
I would visit the bases, stock record cards with the actual item in the 
bin, and I never found it to be—I would find 1 out of 10 that would be 
wrong. Our auditor general for the Air Force, who had made audits, 
found the same thing. He did not report it as a deficiency in the 
theater. 

Senator Jackson. Would you not think 1 out of 10 is bad enough? 

Colonel Anprrson. It depends on what we are talking about. One 
out of 10 in the nuts and bolts area, no, sir. But 1 out of 10 in a high 
dollar area, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Well, if 50 percent of the records were off at Har- 
mon Air Force Base, why wouldn’t your spot-check pick that up? 

Colonel Anprrson. It should. 

Senator Jackson. Why didn’t it? 

Colonel Anperson. I personally spot-checked records over there 
and did not find that in 1956. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. Colonel, you stated before that you had improper- 
ly trained men sent up to your area. Wouldn’t they require closer 
supervision ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Were they given closer supervision ? 

Colonel Anperson. With what we had to supervise them with, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. O’Donneti. How many times did you visit Harmon? 

Colonel Anperson. About five times a year. 

Mr. O’DonnetL. Were you familiar with the fact that the 823d 
Battalion had a million dollars worth of excess spare parts? 

Colonel Anperson. No, sir; I was not. 

Senator Symrneton. What is the 823d Battalion? 
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Colonel ANnprrson. An aviation engineering battalion at Har- 
mon. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Were you familiar with the fact that the 823d 
turned back to base disposal, and this is from January 1, 1956, $1,505,- 
000 worth of parts and major end items, many of w hich were in A-1 
condition? Were you familiar with that fact? 

Colonel AnpEerson. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Why not? 

Colonel ANperson. I can’t answer bs at, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Why can’t you? After all, you told me that you 
were satisfied, earlier you told the committee you were satisfied that 
the system of keeping accounts was good. You later said that you 
were blaming most of this onto the “enlisted personnel. But I am 
concerned about whether your system is sound. Why didn’t you have 
a system that would put you on notice as to this situation just asked 
by ‘counsel ? 

(At this point Senator Revercomb withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Colonel Anprerson. Would you rephrase the question, please. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested. ) 

Senator Jackson. You said your records were good, Colonel. 

Colonel AnpErson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And that the system was good. If the system 
was good, why were you not alerted? If you were alerted and forgot 
about it, or didn’t do anything about it, I think you should say so. 

Colonel Awnpsrson. Sir, it was known in my office. I had 
roughly 

Senator Jackson. Known in your office ? 

Senator Symrneron. Let him finish his answer. 

Colonel Anprerson. I had 30 people in my supply division in my 
office. I am sure it was known in there. To me as an individual, 
it was not known. 

Senator Jackson. Why wasn’t it known to you? 

Colonel Anprerson. Well, it was never brought to my attention. 

Senator JACKSON. Colonel, if the system works, and a million and 
a half is returned to base disposal, which was excess, and if this ac- 
counting system of yours is good, and you say it is fine, there is no 
need toc change it, why didn’t that come ac ross your desk ? 

Colonel AnpErson. I just don’t know, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Did some individual fail to do his duty or was it 
the system that was set up so that you wouldn’t see these records ? 

Colonel Anperson. No, they were available to me all the time. We 
look at our 

Senator Jackson. They were available to you. Why didn’t you 
look at them ? 

Colonel Anperson. Every month I looked at all the records, of the 
amount of surplus property that was going back to the United 
States, the surplus property that was going “to disposal, and what 
the dollar inventory was in the theater. The million dollars at Har- 
mon that was turned in by the engineers, I just don’t recall anything 
on that, on that particular item. 

Senator Jackson. You have no recollection of it at all ? 

Colonel ANperson. No recollection of it at all, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. Was this a substantial item that normally would 
come to your attention ? 

Colonel Anperson. For that dollar qu: antity, yes, sir. 

Senator Symincton. What kind of equipment are we talking about ? 
What does the million and a half represent? Do you know th: at, 
now ¢ 

Colonel AnprRson. It depends, Senator, if we are talking about 
equipment or all spare parts. ; 

Senator Jackson. It can’t depend on anything. We are talking 
about a million and a half dollars that was sent back from a place to 
a place. Whatdidthat involve? Do you know? 

You are answering questions about it. What did that involve? I 
don’t think we are talking : about currency, are we / 

Colonel ANpERson. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Then what are we talking about ? 

Colonel Anperson. We are talking about end items. We are talk- 
ing about a clamshell for digging dirt, the bucket itself, we can be 
talking about 

Senator Jackson. What are we talking about? I know we can be 
talking about a lot of things. I would like to know what the million 
and a half dollars is. 

Does counsel have that ? 

Mr. O’DonnewL, All I know is they are technical items. 

Senator Symmneron. Have you a breakdown of the technical items? 

Mr. O’DonnELL. No, sir. 

Senator SymineTon. You can have a system that is a sound system 
but, if it is not properly applied, it doesn’t mean that the system 
isbad. It may mean the trouble is that it is a breakdown in personnel ; 
is that right ¢ 

Colonel Anprerson. That is correct. 

Senator SyMineton. Don’t you agree that if you were the head of 
this department, and a million and a half dollars has been returned, 
that the system has broken down if you have not been notified of it / 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. As I understand, Colonel, this information was 
available to you but you didn’t see fit to look into it. Is this your 
testimony ?¢ 

Colonel ANDERSON. No, sir. 

Senator, once a month the whole staff in the Northeast Air Com- 
mand reviewed reports from the field, on what the dollar value was, 
how much property was turned in for disposal, how much was re- 
turned to the United States. We reviewed this as a complete staff 
every month. I don’t recall this one item. I don’t recall of any item 
that high that has ever been turned in. 

Senator Jackson. Can I just go back to this simple question: In 
your judgment, whose fault was it that this item, this substantial item 
of a million and a half in excess equipment, did not come to your 
attention ? 

Colonel Anprerson. In the system, it could have been at the base 
itself, at the installation, as not having been reported to the higher 
headquarters. It could have been in our own system. But if it was 
repor ted by the installation, it would have come to my attention. 

Senator Jackson. Would you do this, if you haven’t already done 
so, would you go back and find out what happened 
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Colonel ANpErson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t know whether this got into our office 
or not 

Colonel Anvrrson. No,sir. I cannot testify to that. 

Senator Jackson. Will you check and find out just what happened 
in the chain of command with reference to this item of a million and 
a half? 

Colonel ANprerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetit. Were you familiar with the fact that a rock 
crusher with an acquisition value of $226,000 was turned in to base 
supply as being economically reparable and was then sold to base 
disposal for $98,000 with a net to the Government of the United 
States of $68,000 ? 

Colonel Anperson. No, sir. I believe that was after my time. 

Mr. O’Donneti. That was in February of 1957, Colonel. 

Colonel Anperson. February of 1957 ? 

Mr. O’Donnetx. The point I am trying to get at is this: I am only 
talking about Harmon. I am not talking about the other bases, 
because our reports are not complete. But why weren’t you on top 
of the situation ? 

You had a 2-year period of time to find out what the excesses were. 
You visited Harmon. They had all of these spare parts lined up on 
the beach, where they were visual. You could see them. You could 
see that they were excess ; could you not ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetit. Why didn’t you do something about it ? 

Colonel Anperson. 1 thought I was doing everything I could by 
redistributing as much as we could within the theater, of putting out 
instructions to the field, to return. We had a carte blanche authority 
from the Air Materiel Command to return this stuff to the depots. 
We physically could only do so much. 

The Cuarmman. Colonel, it seems to me like some figures here need 
explaining. There was a rock crusher sent up there, supposedly 
capable of being repaired for continued use. Instead of doing that, 
instead of repairing it for some $57,000 that it would have cost to 
repair it, it was sold for $98,000, and they say here that the net to 
the Government was $68,000. What became of that $30,000? I 
don’t understand that. 

Senator Symineton. That is what I was wondering. 

The Cuarman. I don’t know how it shrunk down to $68,000. 

Colonel Anprrson. Sir, the way the Government-to-Government 
agreement reads in Canada, we pay the Canadians 17 percent that they 
consider as duty and a 10-percent administrative overhead for han- 
dling surplus property that is sold in their country. 

The Cuarrman. That is almost a third of it, isn’t it; $98,000 from 
which we get only $68,000 out of it? It is 27 percent. We have to 
pay them that on the disposing of our surplus property ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Well, I don’t know who is to blame for that. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Colonel, do you know the fact that the disposal 
agency for the Canadian Government is the Crown Disposal Corpo- 
ration ? 

Colonel Anperson. Crown Assets; yes, sir. 
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Mr. O’DonNELL. Do you know if that was pursuant to an agreement 
between Canada and the State Department of this Government ? 

Colonel ANpErRson. It was not between the military. It was between 
the Governments. 

Mr. O’Donnett. And this was a provision of that contract? 

Colonel ANprerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. I might state for the record, Mr. Chairman, that 
the entire contract situation is being looked over by the Defense De- 
partment and they will advise you as to their opinion after they 
complete their study. 

The CuatrrmMan. Well, I am not saying who is to blame. I cannot 
understand why we have to pay the Canadian Government 27 percent 
of whatever we get out of surplus property. Does that obtain all 
through the area? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir; all over Canada. 

The Cuarrman. All over Canada? 

Colonel Anprerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminctron. What was the theory behind that? 

Colonel Anprerson. The 10-percent overhead was the administra- 
tive charge they made for handling the paperwork. We would de- 
clare a list of items to the Canadians, to the Crown Assets, which was 
a Government organization. 

Senator Symineton. They would get $9,800 for signing a piece of 
paper selling the $98,000 item? Is that it? 

Colonel Anprerson. Yes, sir. They would prepare the paperwork 
and send it out to the prospective bidders and bring the bidders down 
to the location to look at the property and handle the sale for the Air 
Force, or for the Government. 

Senator Symineton. Was that contract made by the Air Force? 

Colonel Anperson. No,sir. It was the State Department that made 
that. 

Senator Syminaton. I wanted the record to be clear on that, Mr. 
Chairman. What was the 17 percent for, after they got paid for doing 
the work? 

Colonel ANpErson. That is what they call duty. 

Senator Symineron. What do you mean by duty ? 

Colonel ANpErson. Well, it is 

Senator Symineron. It is already there. There can’t be any duty 
on it. It is already there. 

Colonel Anperson. It is United States property, and it is sold to 
a Canadian. We had nothing to do with the agreement. I don’t 
know what the background is. 

Senator Symineron. Do we pay a duty on it before it goes in, too? 

Colonel ANpEeRson. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Just when we sell it ? 

Colonel ANnprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneEtu. Colonel, at the airbase of Sondrestrom, was there 
at one time a utilization of spare parts insofar as stopping the erosion 
problem on the runways that were used by the base commander? 

Colonel Anprerson. I am not familiar with that, sir. I have heard 
the story. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Didn’t you check into it ? 
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Colonel Anprerson. I checked into it on one of my visits up there, 
and was told that some salvage vehicles had been used to stop an 

erosion project, but the program had been stopped. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnet1.. I am not questioning the correctness of the base 
commander in using this material, but do you know how much was 
used ? 

Colonel AnpErson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. O’Donnetxt. Do you know whether it was, in fact, obsolete 
spare parts, or whether there was good stuff used ? 

Colonel Anprrson. I was told by the base commander that it was 
items out of the salvage yard, vehicles that had been salvaged and 
disposed of from the inventory. 

Mr. O’DonneLt. What would it run in value; do you know ? 

Colonel Anprerson. Well, there again, if you count acquisition 
value—I don’t remember the numbers involved. I would hesitate to 
even make a guess on that. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Did you ever check into the situation to make sure 
that it was a proper procedure on the part of the base commander? 

Colonel Anprrson. Yes, sir. A procedure like that is legal by 
regulation. If you determine that it is more economical to use sal- 
yage material for an erosion project or use dismantled salvage material 
rather than attempt to ship it back to the States and to sell it, that 
is permitted by regulation. As an example, in addition to the salvage 
vehicles, we try to sell property at Sondrestrom. Sondrestrom has a 
fjord which requires double loading when you ship anything by boat. 
It requires lightering it by barges. The cost to salvage scrap material 
out of Sondrestrom is so prohibitive I don’t think we will ever sell 
anything up there to a prospective buyer, when you speak of vehicles 
that have been worn out, salvage tires, or scrap iron. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have one other question. We have referred to 
this million and a half disposal by the 823d. Are you familiar with 
the disposal situation, as to whether or not any other organizations 
turned in to disposal property that they shouldn't have / 

Colonel Anprrson. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. O’Donneti. As far as you are concerned, the million and a 
half is the top figure to be used ? 

Colonel Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. That is the only figure we presently have from the 
Defense Department, but they are going to turn in more figures to us. 
They say that the reason for the improper handling of items at base 
disposal was the inadequacy of the locator-card system. Do you have 
any comment as to the adequacy of the locator-card system on base 
disposal ? 

Colonel Anprerson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Did you know that they were not accurate ? 

Colonel Anprerson. No, sir. I have checked those, personally, at 
all of our installations and never found them to be inaccurate. 

Mr. O’Donnett (reading) : 


Since time was an important factor— 
and I am reading now from Air Force Inspector General’s summary— 


a number of salvage vehicles and other items of material and junk from three 
dumps were used to fill the eroded areas on the end of the runway and the access 
road. Culverts were extended to cover runoff, and the area filled generally 
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tended to eliminate further erosion so that the problem appeared to have been 
solved. 

There was evidence that one commercial United States company contracted to 
remove several years’ accumulation of scrap from Sondrestrom Airbase. 

Were you familiar with that situation insofar as the erosion problem 
in Sondrestrom ¢ 

Colonel Anperson. Indirectly ; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnet. Not directly as such? 

Colonely Anprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I am coming back to the base-disposal situation. 
The only thing we have is that the team, the Defense Department, has 
requested local figures as to this contract, which are not available. 
Some indication of the amount of material being sold is indicated from 
the fact that $1,105,000 worth of spare parts and major end items had 
heen turned in by the battalion to the disposal yard. It is believed that 
this situation was due largely to the following: One, lack of proper 
inventory control, failure to comply with existing disposal procedures, 
predisposition toward sale of excesses in lieu of utilization. 

oy thing we are going _ ask the Defense Department for is a 
complete breakdown, if they can give it to us, as to how much went 
to disposal and was sold to the C rown Assets, resulting in a loss to the 
United States Government. You say you are not familiar with any- 
thing of this nature here ¢ 

Colonel Anprerson. Not from memory. We have the records up 
there. I am familiar with the Crown Assets and some of the sales. 
I personally reviewed some of the sales that they made, and was rather 
pleased to find that we were, at one sale, getting a dollar and a half for 
an oil drum, and we sold several hundred oil drums for a dollar and a 
half apiece. I thought that was a pretty good salvage price for them. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know of any collusion between any 
members of the services and the purchasers of secondhand material ? 

Colonel Anprrson. No, sir. 

Senator Syamneron. Has there ever been anything that you have 
ever heard of along those lines in any way ? 

Colonel ANperson. Not in the Northeast Air Command. 

Senator Symrneron. That is what we are talking about. You men- 
tioned a dollar and a half for a drum. What was the purchase price 
of the drum? In other words, why were you pleased that it was a 
dollar and a half? What did it cost in the beginning, roughly ? 

Colonel Anprrson. Usually that is included in the price of your 
POL, but we had never been able to get more than a dollar for a drum 
in that area. 

Senator Symineron. I just wondered. 

The Cnatrman. Is there anything else of this witness ? 

Mr. O’Donne.t. No further questions. 

The Cramman. All right. Thank you, Colonel. You may stand 
aside. 

(Committee members present at this point: Senators McClellan, 
Symington, and Jackson.) 

The CuatrmMan. General Barcus, come forward, please. 

Will you be sworn? You do solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Barcus. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF LT. GENERAL GLENN 0. BARCUS 


The Cuarrman. General, were you in command of this northeast 
area ¢ 

General Barcus. Yes, sir; I was. 

The Cuarrman. You were the commanding officer ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For what period of time? 

General Barcus. August 31, 1954, to April 1, 1957. 

The CuarrmAn. Proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Where are you stationed at the present time, Gen- 
eral? 

General Barcus. Headquarters, United States European Command. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. As the commanding general of NEAC, did you 
have briefings with your materiel command officer ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Colonel Anderson just testified that he advised 
you pretty much on a monthly basis as to excesses. Is that a fact? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

(At this point Senator McC.Letxan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. O’DonneE tt. He quoted a figure of $44 million that he relayed 
to you. Is that correct? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donne LL. He reduced that figure to, he claims, about $30 
million. Do you have any idea what he reduced it to in April of 
1954? 

General Barcus. April of 1954? 

Mr. O’Donnett. Iamsorry. April of 1957. 

General Barcus. April of 1957. No, sir; I don’t have that figure. 
I have the impression it was around $31 million. 

Mr. O’Donnett. General, in your command area, looking at the 
map, can you tell us how many men were stationed at the McAndrew 
Base ? 

General Barcus. No, sir; I can’t. That was a small base. It was 
turned over to the Navy. I would make an estimate, about 600 men. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. I am just looking for estimates, generalities will 
be all right, sir. 

How many men did you have at Pepperrell ? 

General Barcus. Another estimate: 3,900 military. 

Mr. O’DonneEti. How many men at Saglek ? 

General Barcus. That was an A. C. and W. squadron, with a small 
detachment at the flying field—145 plus 22. That isa guess. 

Mr. O’DonneE tt. . How many at Harmon ? 

General Barcus. Approximately 4,000 military. 

Mr. O’Donne tu. Goose Bay ? 

General Barcus. Goose Bay varied a great deal. In the summer- 
time it went up. Between five and six thousand military. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Narsarssuak ? 

General Barcus. Narsarssuak was a 1-group base, later reduced to 
1 squadron, 1,050. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Frobisher ? 

General Barcus. Frobisher was a detachment base. It was a de- 
tachment from Goose. We were restricted by the Royal Canadian 
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Air Force to about 165 men. During the DEW line project, through 
common consent, we were permitted to build it up to about 450. 

Mr. O’DonneEtL. Sondrestrom ¢ 

General Barcus. Sondrestrom was a 1-group support base, approx- 
imately 1,200 men. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. And Thule? 

General Barcus. Thule varied considerably. The buildup in the 
summer was rather high. Thule would support at times in the sum- 
mer 9,000 people. However, they had assigned only approximately 
four to five thousand of their own military. The actual military 
strength of the entire command was 21,111 at the last report I could 
obtain. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. This was of the entire NEAC area? 

General Barcus. Yes,sir. The military for that area. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Mr. O’Donnet. Did you consider this $44 million worth of excess 
material that was given to you by Colonel Anderson an alarming 
figure ? 

General Barcus. Yes,sir. It was certainly very, very high. 

The Cuarrman. What was that ! 

General Barcus. It was very high. I was surprised at it; yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. Were you familiar with the situation existing at 
Harmon Air Force Base insofar as supplies ¢ 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. By the time I had been there a month 
I was familiar with the supply situation in a general way throughout 
the command. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Were you familiar with the fact that the stock 
record card system was not accurate at Harmon ¢ 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. The first time I looked at their stock 
record cards, a lot of them were on the floor. 

The CuarrMan. Where? 

General Barcus. On the floor. The men were working on them in 
a room, but they had been pretty well scattered around. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Were you familiar with the fact that there was 
excess spare parts? Not excess material, but excess spare parts at 
Harmon ? 

General Barcus. I think so. I had every reason to think there was. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Didn’t you make a tour and visually see what 
they had? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. I made a spot check, actually of 10 
cards on my first visit there. It just so turned out that all 10 were 
correct. 

Mr. O’DonneEtL. Didn’t you go down to Harmon, as a result of a 
letter written by Captain Kenny in September of 1954, and actually 
visually inspect the 823d Battalion ? 

General Barcus. I went down there, but I don’t recall that it was 
as a result of a letter from Captain Kenny. I don’t recall Captain 
Kenny. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. But you did go to the 823d Battalion ? 

General Barcus, Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonNnELL, And you were aware of the fact that they did have 
a rather sizable number of spare parts on hand ? 
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General Barcus. I imagine so. However, at that time, the colonel 
handling the engineers was calling for more spares. That was the 
tenor of his thoughts then. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Correct. What did you do with regard to Har- 
mon Air Force Base on the basis of what you knew existed there / 

General Barcus. Well, sir; I didn’t separate Harmon from the rest 
of the command, because what existed at Harmon existed pretty much 
throughout the command. We did many things. Colonel Anderson 
has mentioned most of them. The first thing we did was to try to 
modify the system, if possible, to stop the generation of any more 
excesses. More excesses were generated. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. They were generated despite your attempts to 
stop them ¢ 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. Possibly through errors, through 
changes of programs. There were changes of flying programs. The 
Air Defense unit was changed, and also some of the other classified 
projects were changed. 

Mr. O’DoNNELL. ~ Gener al, as I understand it, and I may be wrong, 
this was your command area, and it was entirely your responsibility 
as to how you handled spare parts, how you handled excess property, 
and it was not the responsibility of any other person. Is that right? 

General Barcus. Well, in the last analysis, since I was the com- 
mander, yes, I was responsible. But of course when we say how we 
handled them, we had certain guide rules laid down as to how we 
should handle them. 

Mr. O’DonneEti. Did the S—4 officer in the Pentagon have anything 
to do with supervising you insofar as spare parts and excess property ? 

General Barcus. Not directly; no, sir. | 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Then the Air Force has no central control of any 
command base in the world; is that right ? 

General Barcus. Such central command as the Air Force exercises 
would certainly be at the Air Materiel Command. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a few questions? I 
have to leave. 

General Barcus, how long have you been in the Air Force? 

General Barcus. In the Air Force? Thirty years, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Where did you enlist ? 

General Barcus. Sir, I joined the cavalry in 1925 and the next year 
I transferred into the Air Force. 

Senator Symineron. You area lieutenant general; is that correct ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. What was your basic mission or assignment 
up there in the Northeast area? What were you supposed to do up 
there ? 

General Barcus. The first assignment was to maintain the security 
of the United States and defense of the Northeast approaches to the 
United States. 

Senator Symineron. Did you have planes at constant alert with 
respect to the possibility of Communist planes coming over that part 
of the world? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Twenty-fours hours a day? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symirneron. Were you always in a position where you 
knew what was going on, or you could be informed in case there was 
un attack against the United States / 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You had 29,000 people in your command; is 
that correct ? 

General Barcus. 21,000 military. 

Senator SymMineron. 21,000. 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And part of your duties had to do with logis- 
tics; is that right? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you have a staff? Did you have your own 
staff ¢ 

General Barcus. Yes, sir; I had my deputy for material with his 
staff. 

Senator Symrneron. You had a deputy for material. What was 
his name and rank? 

General Barcus. Colonel Anderson was my last deputy director 
for material, and he was a colonel. Colonel Monroe was deputy for 
material when I got there. Colonel Monroe left. There was a period 
of about 2 or 3 months when Colonel Bastion acted as deputy of ma- 
terial and then Colonel Anderson came in and took over. 

Senator Symineron. One of your duties had to do with the opera- 
tion of the base from the standpoint of its being perhaps our closest 
base to the possible enemy, and another had to ‘do with the logistics 
operation of the base? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. There was another very important mis- 
sion, of course. We had to support the Strategic Air Command in that 
area, and we probably devoted most of our effort to that part of the 
mission. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think if we could do something like 
the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee, that we could 
handle this problem of handling inventory by getting better trained 
people? 

General Barcus. Sir, anything that would improve the quality of 
the people would go far toward the solution. Numberswise, we were 
not too bad. We were staffed about 80 percent. Qualified 

Senator Symineron. Did you say staffed about 80 percent ? 

General Barcus. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you, mean 80 percent of the people that 
you thought were necessary to do the job? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir; 80 percent of those we were supposed 
to be allocated. 

Senator Symrneton. So if you were making automobiles, you would 
put out 80 percent of the cars you were to put out ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If you did that, and you had the parts to put 
out 100 percent of the schedule, you would probably have an excess 
inventory pretty quickly; wouldn’t you ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. When I said 80 percent, that was 80 
percent in the supply field. Overall in the command, we were manned 
sometimes 98 percent and sometimes 101 percent. But of this 80 per- 
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cent in the supply field, we were about 60 percent of what we call 
qualified, and that was probably giving them the benefit of the doubt. 

Senator Symrneton. So giving them the benefit of the doubt, you 
were at less than 50 percent, 60. percent or 80 percent, of w hat you 
thought were necessary to handle the job properly ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncton. If you had been given the money and men to 
handle the job, you could have done the job properly; is ‘that correct ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. However, in the Arctic numbers is no 
answer. There is no substitute for quality when you are working in 
the Arctic. 

Senator Symineron. Everybody knows about your record. 

What do you think is the problem here ? 

Be frank with the committee. We are interested in getting the 
facts. 

General Barcus. Mr. Senator, this is the most difficult area in the 
world to operate in. Ours was largely a support mission. We knew 
that we were making mistakes. We just didn’t have the know-how 
and the quality to cope with the conditions. Up there you don’t 
have these longtime civilian employees to give you continuity in 
your supply system. As a matter of fact, at the northern bases you 
don’t have any civilian employees. 

Senator Symrneton. You say northern bases. Do you mean Thule? 

General Barcus. Thule, Sondrestrom, Frobisher. 

Senator Symineton. What are the temperatures at Thule? 

General Barcus. Temperatures at Thule vary from approximately 
50 in the summer to minus 43 in the winter, and, oddly enough, March 
is the coldest month. That is at Thule itself. Out on the ice cap we 
had another station, station No. 2. I have been out there when the 
temperature was minus 65. 

Senator Symineton. Do you feel that you could do a decent logistic 
job despite the problems of temperature and isolation that are char- 
acteristic of some of your bases if you had properly trained people? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. It would be a challenge, but it would be 
possible. As a matter of fact, sir, we were doing a job. I am 
sure that the situation has been a hundred percent improved in the 
last 2 years. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Did you notify higher command of this situation ? 

General Barcus. In regard to the supply ? 

Senator JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

General Barcus. We did. We did not notify headquarters USAF 
directly about the supply situation. Air Materiel Command was 
notified. 

Senator JAckson. Why not? This is a pretty serious situation; 
isn’t it ? 

General Barcus. Yes, sir. It was a situation that was there. Im- 
provement was being made. 

Senator Jackson. You had an excess. The improvement was quite 
negligible. You had an excess when you left of $31 million. Why 
wasn’t higher command notified ? 
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Let’s forget about all the problems of personnel in the field. This 
is a difficult area. I quite agree. But I just want to ask this one 
question: Why wasn’t higher ‘command notified ! 

(At this point Senator Symingtom withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

General Barcus. Higher command in the USAF was not notified. 
Air Materiel Command knew about it, they were notified, and they 
were helping us take action. The Air Materiel Command is the 
agency for headquarters USAF in this field. 

Senator Jackson. Who do you report to from the operating stand- 
point ? 

General Barcus. To headquarters, United States Air Force, from 
the operating st: ieavalas 

Senator Jackson. And do you feel, as the commanding officer of 
the Northeast Air Command, that it wasn’t in order for you to notify 
USAF of this situation ? 

General Barcus. I didn’t feel that the situation particularly re- 
quired it. It w ould certainly have been in order. 

Senator Jackson. Looking back, don’t you think from what has 
been brought out here now 

General Barcus. Looking back, I wish we had; yes. 

Senator Jackson. I want to be fair with you. I think that there 
is too much talk here about blaming these things on enlisted men. 
I am not so sure that the procedures are sound, General. It is already 
admitted that they are changing the procedures, although the colonel 
said here was no need for it. 

General Barcus. When we say the personnel, we shouldn’t imply 
that that is just the enlisted personnel. It is our officer personnel as 
well. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you mean the officer personnel are not trained ? 

General Barcus. Not trained as well as we would like to have them, 
no, sir; and in many cases not well enough trained. 

The Cuarrman. What is the answer, General? I have been lis- 
tening here this morning. Would setting up adequate schools to train 
them for 10 weeks or 13 weeks solve this problem ? 

General Barcus. No, sir; not completely. Training is good. 
Training helps, and we should have it. Unfortunately, many of our 
people that come in to the supply system don’t even have this 13 
weeks’ course. ‘That would help, but that will not do it all. 

The CHarrman. Itcanhelp. Itcan be provided. 

The point I am making is that we are dealing with millions and 
millions of property all over the world, and if this is a sample of the 
waste that goes on that occurs, we could inject a little more efficiency 
into this program by training some people to do this work. 

General Barcus. Yes, sir; by better training. But it will take more 
than that. The man has to have good, adequate training and, in addi- 
tion to that, then he has to have experience on the job. To develop 
a good supply man I am sure would take at least 2 or 3 years, even 
if he is very intelligent. 

The Cuarrman. We have to do something about this. We are not 
going to sit here and say that there is no answer to it. 

General Barcus. No,sir. Thereisan answer. Many of our people 
‘ame directly from recruit training and never had training in the 
supply field. | 
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The Cuarrman. I can understand that. But I cannot understand 
why those who are responsible for policy, and who have the obliga- 
tion to do this work, who have the responsibility, I can’t understand 
why they have not had a little foresight to set up adequate schools 
for training the people, and then in the course of the experience they 
would, naturally, improve. But they ought to have at least some 
basic training to prevent this from occurring. 

(At this point Senator Jackson withdrew from the hearing room. ) 

General Barcus. The question had been asked before, Did we ever 
try to get the people? Yes, sir. Our deputy chief of personnel, 
Colonel MeCurnin, made a trip to headquarters to see what could be 
done. They gave him every consideration in the world, but they 
couldn’t give him trained people. 

The Cuarrman. Is the answer to train the people ourselves, for 
the Government to do it ? 

General Barcus. For the Air Force to do it, and to be able to hold 
their people after they train them. We can’t say that the system is 
wrong when we know that so many personnel errors have been made. 
I don’t know enough about the system to know that it is wrong. The 
duty at Thule is 12 months. On the i icecap sites, it is 3 months. There 
is a very rapid turnover. Nobody will be there this year to work on 
the requisitions who worked on them last year. Actually, 12 months 
is optimistic. It is more likely 11 months of actual service that you 
get out of the men at Thule. 

The Cuatrman. That didn’t apply at Harmon ? 

General Barcus. No, sir. Harmon is different. 

The CHarmman. You are taking the worst area. I can appreciate 
there would be a lot of difficulties there, but down at Harmon, where 
it is right close to the headquarters, it seems to me you would have a 
little better attention. 

General Barcus. Harmon is not much different from a stateside 
base. It probably has the best climate of any place in the command. 
Ordinarily we consider Harmon to be an ice-free port and to have 
access by water all year round. This last year it was closed up twice 
for a period of 2 weeks one time and probably 3 weeks the other 
time. But that is very unusual. It doesn’t happen very often. 
Harmon recently had their dock completed. That has been under 
construction for a long time. 

Formerly they had a transport supplies over a lighter, but now 
they have a fine dock, and a fine warehouse. But during this con- 
struction period, the load was greater and they did not ‘have these 
facilities, because these facilities were being built, and as-a result of 
building these facilities, the load on the base was greater. I just was 
talking “with the base commander at Harmon the other day, and he 
pointed out and showed the figures that for one particular month 
recently it was probably last month, Harmon had more MATS traflic 
than any other base in the MATS circuit. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, General. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. Thursday, August 29, 1957.) 
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Unirep Srares SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 37, agreed to January 30, 1957, in room 357, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Stuart Symington, Democrat, 
Missouri; Chapman Rev ercomb, Republican, West Vi irginia. 

Also present: Donald F. O’Donnell, chief counsel ; James Juliana, 
chief counsel to the minority ; Thomas G. Egan, investigator; Barbara 
L. Maxwell, acting chief clerk. 

(Committee members present at convening: Senators McClellan 
and Jackson. ) 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Colonel Monroe, come forward, please. 

You will be sworn, please. You do solemnly swear the evidence 
you shall give before this Senate subcommittee shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Colonel Monroe. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. HENRY S. MONROE 


The Caiman. Colonel, state the position you occupy at the pres- 
ent, What assignment you have, 

Colonel Monror. I am now Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel of 
the Air Training Command at Randolph Field, Tex., at present. 

The Cuarrman. What was your previous assignment ¢ 

Colonel Monror. Previously I was at Scott ‘Field in a similar ca- 
pac ity, and prior to that 1 was in Newfoundland as DM, or Deputy 
Chief of Statf of Materiel of the Northeast Air C ommand during the 
period of July 1953 through to January 1955. Six months prior to 
that—— 

The CHarrman. From 1953? 

Colonel Monror. Through 1955, in Newfoundland. 

The Cuarrman. All right. We do not have to go back beyond that. 

Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Colonel, what is your full name ? 

Colonel Monror. Henry S. Monroe. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What is your home town 4 

96986—57—pt. 1 4 45 
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Colonel Monrog. North Carolina. Raeford, N. C. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. You had the same job in Newfoundland as Colonel 
Anderson had that he testified to yesterday ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. O’Donnett. In other words, you were responsible for the whole 
supply system in the NEAC area, and in turn would be responsible to 
the general in command of that area, is that right ? 

Colonel Monror. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Donnett. How many people did you have under your im- 
mediate command, your staff / 

Colonel Monroe. “At the latter part of my tour there, after we had 
phased out the depot in the Materiel Control Group, there were ap- 
proximately 200 people all told. Part were procurement people, part 
were supply and maintenance people. Some of them were area team 
people. 

The CaatrmMan. Was that military personnel? 

Colonel Monror. Military and part civilian, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The total was 200? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir; roughly that. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Did you have any area inspection teams, as such ? 

Colonel Monror. During the latter part of my tour, we had area 
activity teams under my control. That was about from June of 1954 
on until my departure. We had 3 teams set up of about 20 people 
each, 1 that worked in Greenland, 1 in Labrador, and 1 in the New- 
foundland stations. They were to give assistance to our bases in cor- 
recting any discrepancies. They also instructed our people to some 
extent in the proper supply procedures. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Were they only at these 3 bases? 

Colonel Monror. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Were they only at these 3 bases ? 

Were the 3 teams only at 3 of the bases up there, or did they move 
around ? 

Colonel Monror. No; they moved about. I had 1 team for the New- 
foundland stations, 1 team for the Labrador stations, and another 
team for the Greenland stations. 

Mr. O’DonneELt. These teams, were they interested in assisting in 
getting into spare parts or also interested in getting rid of excess 
material ? 

Colonel Monror. These teams were interested in the entire supply 
procedures. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. What do you mean by that? Were they interested 
in getting rid of materials? 

Colonel Monror. Yes; interested in getting rid of excess materials, 
correcting any stock cards, and assisting in any way they could on 
inventories and so forth. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Did they report back to you ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes; they did. 

Mr. O’DonneEti. Did you have a team at Harmon at any time? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What did they report back to you insofar as dis- 
crepancies found at Harmon ? 

Colonel Monror. Two and a half years is a long time to remember 
details, Mr. O’Donnell. I am sorry, I couldn’t give you the exact 
figures or anything that they gave me. I have no records to peruse 
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to determine that. There were discrepancies, of course. When you 
speak of discrepancies on a supply record, it could mean that a mis- 
spelling is a discrepancy, or a misposting on a date could be a dis- 
crepancy. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Were you familiar with the fact that the stock 
record cards were 50 percent inaccurate at Harmon? 

Colonel Monroe. I am not familiar if they were 50 percent correct. 
T believe that statement was made of the cards some time after my 
departure from there. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Were you familiar that there was any discrepancy 
with the stock-record cards at Harmon ? 

Colonel Monroe. Yes, sir. Any time you have as many line items, 
as many stock-record cards as we have, or any bookkeeping, you will 
have errors occasionally, Mr. O’ Donnell. 

Mr. O’DonneLL. What percentage of error was there? 

Colonel Monrogr. I don’t remember. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you this: Was it a very bad situation, 
or did you regard it as something that might be termed somewhat 
normal under the conditions? 

Colonel Monroe. Senator, in that country, it was bad. It was not 
what you would call acute nor wasteful. We had the situation, we 
think, under control. 

The Cuatrman. How did it get out from control? It certainly got 
out from control. 

Colonel Monror. I cannot hear you. I am sorry. 

The Cuamman. When did it get out from control? Did it get out 
from control ? 

Colonel Monroe. I am not prepared to make a statement on that. 

The CHatrman. Do you think it was in control when you were 
there? 

Colonel Monror. It was in such a control that we could see day- 
light on our way to cleaning up anything that we had. At the time 
I was in Northeast Air ( ‘ommand, at the time General Barcus came 
there, Northeast Command was in the midst of buildup. We were 
in the midst of construction. We had program changes at the same 
time. We began to get tactical aircraft into the command. There 
were certain classified programs going on at that time that were being 
moved under our command. Our people, of course, as we have stated 
before, had limited training. This was part of the time during the 
Korean incident, when we had the lowest priority, much lower than 
other tactical groups in existence at the time. However, I think our 
supply system was working. 

During that period of time, we eliminated the Newfoundland Gen- 
eral Depot. That was begun in 1953, before I arrived in the com- 
mand. The supplies and equipment that were in that depot, those 
that we had a foreseeable requirement for, were moved out to the bases 
of the Northeast Air Command. Those that were obviously excess, 
which we had no immediate requirement for or foreseeable require- 
ment for, were returned to the depots for further issuance, back in 
the States. Those items that were beyond repair, meaning beyond 
economical repair, of which there was no known requirement, or 
those obsolete items, we disposed of in accordance with the existing 
regulations. These excesses that we speak of as being returned, they 
are returned to stock and reissued again. 
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The Cuarman. That is what should have occurred ¢ 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. That is what is always supposed to 

The Cuatrman. Obviously, it wasn’t too well attended to in that 
aurea. 

Colonel Monror. Well, let me point out this buildup, if I may, 
Senator. 

The Caatrman. All right. 

Colonel Monror. My dates, of course, 214 years is a long time, so 
remember my dates are a bit hazy, but, in general, this is what hap- 
pened. We began the Pine Tree A. C. and W. sites, the Pine Tree 
aircraft control and warning sites. 

Senator Jackson. Would you explain that Pine Tree runs across 
Canada ¢ 

Colonel Monror. There are three lines, 1 believe. There is one line 
that runs just north of the boundary between Canada and the United 
States. Then there are a few sites about halfway up. Then there 
are sites running up the coast, around Pepperrell, and all around 
Frobisher, to tie into the DEW line which runs across the northern 
part of Canada. 

Does that explain it ? 

Senator JAcKson. That is the way | understand it. 

Colonel Monroe. Right, sir. These sites started—at the beginning, 
we had what we call a lash-up site. That is a temporary installation 
that we use until such time as we can put in a permanent installation. 
As new site was phased in the summer of 1944, of course, excesses 
become apparent from the lash-up equipment that was, of course, 
being turned in back at the station, to be processed back to the States. 
During that same period of time, we had several different commu- 
nications projects, the Glob-Com project. There was some lash-up 
equipment that became excess in connection with the Glob-Com proj- 
ect. We started, then, I believe, the microwave project. That was 
phased out, and the forward scatter, which I am sure you gentlemen 
are familiar with, was begun. We had lash-up equipment connected 
with all of that. 

Then the contractors began to complete some of their work in the 
fall of 1954, and some of their equipment became excess. The con- 
tractors turned over to the Air Force at the same time various instal- 
lations. I believe it was in 1953 that Thule was turned over to the 
Air Force, and prior to that time the engineers operated it. The Air 
Force at that time picked up equipment that might have been avail- 
able there. 

[ could be mistaken on my date, but I believe it was sometime in 
late 1953, or maybe it was in the spring of 1953. Many, many items 
of equipment that you find at Thule, and Goose, and down at Har- 
mon, I imagine, later on became excess because the contractor had no 
use for it. It would cost a lot of money for him to have brought it 
back. Of course, it was bought with Air Force dollars, so it was left 
there. That equipment, of course, would be returned to Air Force 
resources for further issue. That is the proper procedure. We re- 
turned all that we had bottoms and personnel to handle while I was 
there that were known excesses. 

The Carman. Do I understand from your testimony that. there 
were no excesses when you left there ? 
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Colonel Monror. No, sir; I do not say that. I do say that excesses 
were being generated and more of them were generated later. But 
I do say that we were h: indling all the equipment that we could han- 
dle with available resources. 

(At this point Senator Revercomb entered the hearing room.) 

Colonel Monror. I would like to qualify my statement, Senator, 
just a little bit, by saying that a good bit of this construction was com- 
pleted in the fall and summer of 1954, which means that it did not 
come out of the northern ports that summer. It would a to re- 
main there over the winter, to be moved out the following yea 

(At this point Senator Symington entered the hearing room. 2) 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions to ask 
on the same point. 

Colonel, is it your testimony that, during the time you were the 
Director of Materiel for the NEAC, the procedures followed in main- 
taining inventory and control were adequate / 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. We lived within the regulations, accord- 
ing to our ability. 

Senator Jackson. That is not my question. Were you satisfied that 
the procedures set up for the control, keeping records, of the inventory 
were adequate / 

Colonel Monroe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You are satisfied ¢ 

Colonel Monror. That they were adequate; that the procedures 
were adequate. 

Senator Jackson. The procedures were adequate. And do you feel 
that there is still no need to change those procedures? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. I think the procedures are good, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Jackson. I say your position is that the procedures are 
good ¢ 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What was wrong, then? Obviously, there is 
something wrong. The Department of Defense, Colonel, has con- 
fessed that it is a mess up there. Do you disagree with that? 

That is their statement, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel] Monror. No, Senator; I cannot—let me qualify my state- 
ment. I cannot comment on anything that has happened in the past 
21% years in Newfoundland. 

Senator Jacnson. I think their statement covers your period, too. 

Colonel Monror. I don’t disagree with you, but I do say this—— 

Senator Jackson. You don’t disagree with the statement? 

Colonel Monror. What is the statement again ? 

I still say that our procedures are good. I don’t back down on 
that one, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And in your judgment, then, there is nothing 
wrong with the procedures? What was wrong, then, that resulted in 
these heavy excesses / 

Colonel Monror. I do not know. I was not there, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You were there from 1953 to 1955. Do you say 
there were no excesses there ? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. I say excesses were generated and we 
were moving them out as we identified them. I made that statement 
and that was true. 
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Senator Jackson. How much excess was on hand when you left? 
How much was on hand when you came in ¢ 

Colonel Monror. I can’t answer either one of those two. 

Senator Jackson. You can’t answer either one and you were the 
Director of Materiel ? 

Colonel Monror. That is correct. We had no monetary inventory 
accounting at that time, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. You have had no monetary inventory account- 
ing? 

Colonel Monroe. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I thought you said the system was good. 

Colonel Monror. The monetary inventory accounting was started 
there in the spring of 1954, as I remember it. We started it and put 
it in first in Newfoundland. It was to spread, speaking from memory, 
to include the northern bases in the coming fall. We were only able 
to get out by tonnage, and that is the only figure I have to go on at 
the time. 

Senator Jackson. What was the tonnage ? 

Colonel Monror. I don’t remember; I am sorry. We have no 
records that indicate that. 

Senator Jackson. You have no records? 

Colonel Monror. Ido not. Let me explain to you that I only came 
in to this last Wednesday night. These records have been retired, 
and 21% years is a long way to remember. Any guess I would make 
would be a long guesstimate. I would be a long way off. 

Senator Jackson. You can get that information for the committee, 
can’t you, through the Department of the Air Force ? 

Colonel Monror. I will attempt to, but I have no idea where to 
go to find it. 

Senator Jackson. You say you have no monetary record. Obvi- 
ously, there is no concern about money. From the Defense Depart- 
ment statement, I am not surprised. If you didn’t have a monetary 
record, you had a tonnage record or a numerical record. 

Colonel Monroe. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Can you tell the committee, at least from recol- 
lection, was there an excess when you took over ? 

Colonel Monror. Y es, sir. We had an entire depot on hand at that 
station, as I said in my opening statement, and there were excesses 
there, and we returned many of them to the States. 

Senator Jackson. Many of them. That is what the testimony has 
been. But there are many left, according to other testimony. 

Colonel Monroe. I don’t question that. 

Senator Jackson. What was it when you left ? 

Colonel Monror. Again, I can’t give you a figure or give you the 
tonnage from memory. 

Senator Symmneron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a ques- 
tion ? 

The CuarrMan. Does the Senator yield ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. What are you doing now, Colonel ? 

Colonel Monror. Iam DM of Air Training Command. 

Senator Symineton. Where? 

Colonel Monror. Randolph Field at the present. 

Senator Symineron. When did you leave this base ? 
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Colonel Monror. January 14, 1955, which is 214 years ago. 

Senator Syminaron. Did the committee ask you to bring any records 
here with you ? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. This is the first time you have been asked for 
any records ¢ 

Colonel Monroe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You are being asked for records of 2 or 3 
years ago ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. When you say that you didn’t have any money 
accounting, that is procedure. You accounted for pieces or parts 
but there was no fiscal aspect in what you did up there, is that 
correct ¢ 

Colonel Monror. That is correct, at that time. 

Senator Symrneron. That is normal Air Force procedure, is it 
not ¢ 

Colonel Monroe. It was at that time. We have since gone to a dol- 
lar inventory. 

Senator Symineron. And then changed to a dollar inventory, but 
at that time there were no fiscal records on the base, is that right ? 

Colonel Monror. That is right. It was started in 1954. 

Senator Symineton. You say you have no idea where to get the 
records that were there. You could certainly ask the Air Materiel 
Command to give you all the details and figures that Senator Jackson 
is asking for, can you not ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminaton. Would you do that as the first thing when you 
leave the hearing ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And see about all the records that they have 
up there of everything that was done under your command. You 
didn’t take the records personally when you left the command, did 
you? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. So you haven’t them in Texas. 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you haven’t been asked for them by the 
committee ? 

Colonel Monror. Other than when I arrived here—Mr. O’Donnell, 


you talked to me on Monday—and I did not know before that. 


Senator Symrneton. Have you made any attempt to get them ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. I called Air Materiel Command, but 
they haven’t them. We will have to go to the Records Center, I 
believe. 

Senator Symineron. Where is that ? 

Colonel Monror. Kansas City, I believe. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you do your best to get the records be- 
fore the committee as soon as possible ? 

Colonel Monroe. I will do that. 

Senator Symineron. I thank the Senator from Washington. 

Senator Jackson. We can still get the information, whether it is 
dollars or numerical or descriptive quantity, Colonel ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes. 
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Senator Jackson. When you left, what was the nature of the 
excesses / 

Colonel Monror. We had excesses, Senator. That is all I can tell 
you. 

Senator Jackson. Large? 

Colonel Monror. They were beginning to grow real fast because 
the contractors were finishing their work, and this equipment became 
excess. 

Senator Jackson. The testimony that I believe we had yesterday 
from Colonel Anderson was that there was $44 million in excess. | 
understand you went to the dollar-evaluation system in 1954. So his 
testimony was that it was $44 million in excess. 

Does that sound like a fairly accurate figure ? 

Colonel Monror. I wouldn’t be able to comment. Let me explain 
to you. I went to the hospital in January. Colonel Anderson came 
up in July. There was an interim period there. There was construc- 
tion and accumulation during the entire year. How much it amounted 
to I haven’t the slightest idea. 

Senator Jackson. Assuming that it is $44 million, would you say 
that is small, medium, large, excessive ? 

Colonel Monroe. I guess it is considerable excess. You could si 
that. But it is something they have under control, I hope, and I am 
sure that following the sy stem they will clean it out. 

Senator Jackson. You would be interested in knowing that 2 years 
later, I think, it was still $30 million by Colonel Anderson’ S testimony. 
You heard his testimony yesterday ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you think this is a pretty sorry state of 
affairs to carry an excess of that quantity without higher command 
even knowing about it, outside of Northeast Air Command, as I 
understand it? 

Colonel Monror. Well, Senator, if Colonel Anderson has this under 
his control and his system is working, if I can finish this, sir, and he 
is moving this property back in to the depots for further issuance, 
which I am sure it will carry every one of these items that are service- 
able and current back in to the depot, the Air Force has not lost those 
things and his system will carry them back in to the depot. 

Senator Jackson. They have not lost them but, Colonel, would you 
want to convey the impression that there might not be a lot of extra 
cost. to the Government in transporting to the Northeast Air Com- 
mand $44 million in excess material, processing it, maintaining it, 
handling it, and returning it to the States ? 

Colonel Monro. That is quite true, but I am sure that a good por- 
tion of that has been generated by changes of peg ms and com- 
pletion of construction ‘work. I am sure—when I sa 7 “sure,” it is an 
assumption, but you would have to assume that th: a3 is where it came 
from. There were some mistakes, I don’t question, but the large 
portion of it would be a result of change of program. 

Senator Jackson. I am not saying that you are necessarily respon- 
sible. 

We are trying here as.a committee to find out what is wrong with 
this system, Mr. C hairman, so we can save the taxpayers some money. 

Here is $44 million in excess materiel that is not required, and the 
colonel’s testimony yesterday indicated it only went down $14 million. 
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Shouldn’t that materiel have been moved out of there ? 

There may have been other areas in the States where they needed it, 
couldn’t get it, and may have had to order more, Mr, C hairman, of the 
same equipment that was stored up in the Northeast Air Command. 

All I can say is that it is a pretty sorry system that operates to per- 
mit that kind of excess. The Department of Defense concedes that it 
a pretty sorry state of affairs. They have been very candid and 

frank, and, I think, very decent with the committee in admitting it. 

Colonel Monroe. I have not been there and seen the equipment, nor 
have I had any opportunity to go into detail, other than hearing testi- 
mony and the questions yesterday, on the current situation. I cannot 
comment further. 

(At this point Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. O’Donnett. Colonel, Defense submitted a report to us, and I 
am quoting from it, and this goes to spare parts as distinct from ex- 
cesses. 

The supply of spare parts with a NEAC-wide problem. 

They went into a discussion of what was done in 1953 and end up: 


Continued crash programs which required changes in direction of effort, man- 
hour usage, reorganization of work plans, resulted in an overall inefficiency 
throughout the period. 


That has to do with spare parts, not excesses. The report says: 


Supply overages and excesses were a problem in the NEAC area for the period 
1953 to 1957. . 

The Air Force Inspector General’s report says that : 

Project Eliminate was started at Harmon AFB in February 1953. 

And in effect it says it wasn’t efficient. They then reestablished 
Eliminate on April 22, 1954, and quoting from the report : 

Notwithstanding the NEAC project to eliminate excesses in 1953 and 1954, 
excesses continued to be a problem in 1955. 

Just reading from the report on just that limited information, wasn’t 
there a spare-parts problem ! 

Colonel Monror. There has been a problem with excesses, as I stated 
at the beginning, all the way through. The problem is to fill every 
bottom, as we c: all the boats that came up and brought supplies up, with 
the excesses going back down as you identified them. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Didn’t you know at Harmon that the stock record 
cards were not accurate, and what percentage of inaccuracy there was? 
Didn’t you know ? 

Colonel Monror. Any figure I give you would be a guess, Mr. 
O’Donnell. 

Mr. O’Donnett. The 823d Battalion that was at Harmon should 
have had a spare parts, on a stock level, of $75,000. The reports sub- 
mitted by Defense indicate that they had $1 million as of 1957. This 
didn’t accrue in a period of 6 months or a year, 1am sure. It accrued 
over a period of time. 

Were you familiar with the fact that they had excess spare parts ? 

Colonel Monror. I was not. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. Why weren't you? 

Colonel Monroe. In every conversation I had with a staff engineer 
concerning this, the Commander of the 950th Engineer Aviation 
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Group stated that he needed parts. There was never any problem 
of excesses, and in discussion with him excesses never came up during 
my tour there. 

The Cuarrman. Who was that ? 

Colonel Monror. The Commander of the 950th Engineer Aviation 
group. 

The Cuarrman. What was his name? 

Colonel Monroe. I believe his name was Smith. Colonel Smith. 

Senator Jackson. Didn’t you have a reporting system, Colonel ? 
Did they just call you up on the phone and you took their word for it 
astoinventory? Weren’t you kept advised ¢ 

Colonel Monror. Yes, sir; I made visits to these various projects 
during this time, Senator, and we had reports from various bases, 
what we call activity reports from these teams. These people were 
in the heights of their construction at that time, and from the appear- 
ance of the construction work that I saw in 1954, when we were in full 
blast, they probably would need every item that they had at that time. 
That is the why it looked to me at that time. 

I had no reason to dispute him. I am not an engineer. He is 
charged with the responsibility of computing his requirements and 
submitting them to our command. We furnish those things through 
logistic support. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Procurement was handled by the Air Force and 
notthe Army. Isthat right? 

Colonel Monror. That is right. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. They were responsible for the program, in effect. 
Is that right ? 

Colonel Monror. The Air Force; yes. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Colonel, did you know that the civilian personnel 
in supply at Harmon, and I am limiting it to Harmon because we have 
no reports on the other bases, were untrained ? 

Colonel Monror. I knew that the civilian personnel people at Har- 
mon were not the best qualified people in the world. Some of those 
people started to work by taking a civil-service examination and began 
to work there. The base commander, as I remember, had a school 
for training these people on the base. During the existence of our 
depot, the people from Newfoundland and St. Johns were trained 
at our school in the depot. When the Materiel Control Group was in 
existence, they had a school, part of the time a formal school and the 
balance of the time it was known as on-the-job training. 

I have never had any school in my office or anything of the sort. 
My area-activity people at the bases helped the civilian employees. 
When the Materiel Control Group was eliminated, those spaces from 
the Materiel Control Group were transferred over to Harmon and 
the other bases of the command. The effort that I put forth gave 
them some experience when the Material Control Group at Peppert rell, 
those people, transferred over. It was kind of difficult to get them to 
go to Harmon on account of living conditions. 

Mr. O’DonneEtu. We have a situation where the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense in his contributing factors quotes: 


Lack of sufficient supply training for Canadian indigenous employees. Canada, 
like many sovereign nations, requires that a high percentage of civilian em- 
ployees be of Canadian citizenship. There is no evidence the team could find 
of any serious attempt either to teach, to bring in teachers, or to send employees 
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to the United States schools to learn the simple basics of good supply manage- 
ment. Supply classes have now been set up at Harmon. 

That would seem to me to be criticism of what you were doing or 
what training there was up there. 

Yolonel Monror. It could be a criticism. In my opinion we ran 
a fairly decent school. We had some of the better people we had, 
militarywise, conducting the schools. 

(At this point Senator Jackson withdrew from the hearing room.) 

Mr. O’Donnetu. The situation that the Defense complains of in 
their report to us was the improper requisitioning, lack of inventory 
control. I think you were here yesterday when Mr. Egan was reading 
this thing. It so happens that the base supply officer at Harmon, 
Major DeWeil, was up there from December of 1952 until July 1956, 
which embraces a period of time that you were up there as well as 
Anderson. If they are being critical of his regime, don’t you think 
it would go back to December of 1952? 

Colonel Monror. I wouldn’t question that. I have never contended 
that we had no errors or there was nothing wrong. And I have never 
contended that he never had excesses. My statement has been that 
we were aware of our excess program. 

Mr. O’Donne tu. Here is a very important consideration, and I 
think you overlook it. This is what the Defense Department says in 


there: 
LACK OF PROPER INVENTORY CONTROL 


As previously discussed, the lack of adequate stock record cards in BASO 
which did not show items on hand or items requisitioned, precluded the effec- 
tive screening of items turned in by local units as excess to their immediate 
needs to determine which items could be utilized to fill requisitions of other 
local units on the base. As an example, the team noted a new air compressor 
in its original crate for sale in the disposal yard while a requisition was out- 
standing for such an air compressor. This lack of proper stock-record infor- 
mation is deemed to be a contributing cause to the improper disposal actions 
noted above. 

Tam just wondering how much there was that was turned in to base 
disposal that was needed by other units. Do you have any idea? 

Colonel Monror. This report speaks of a time, and I have been 
away for 21% years. 

Mr. O’DonNELL. This report speaks as of the time they made it in 

1957. Do you have any information as to anything going to base 
disposal for sale which shouldn’t have? 

‘olonel Monroe. I do not. I don’t remember it. 

Mr. O’Donnetn. How many times did you visit Harmon? 

Colonel Monror. On a guesstimate, maybe, around 20 times. 

Mr. O’Donne.t. At Harmon, as I understand it, all of these sup- 
plies coming in didn’t have adequate warehouse facilities, and a great 

many of the supplies were just stored on the beach. Is that correct? 

Colonel Monror. That is correct, until the warehouse was com- 
pleted. 

Mr. O’DonnetL. Wouldn’t a visual inspection of the beach indicate 
to you that there was something wrong in the system ? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Why? 

Colonel Monror. That would not. You could have supplies, and 
the only place you would have to store them would be there, Mr. 
O'Donnell. There is no other place. You have projects. I spoke of 
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them earlier. You have project material that has to be stored and 
segregated. If you have no cover for it, the only thing you can do is 
cover it with a tarp. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Were you familiar with the fact that the 323¢ 
Army Battalion had to take, when they wanted 1 item and they found 
it on the beach, after 4 days searching in some instances, they had to 
take the entire box up to where they were ! 

Colonel Monrog. | am not familiar with that instance. 

Mr. O’DonneELu. Were you familiar that they had to do that be- 
tween 40 and 80 times? 

Colonel Monror. No; I am not. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Can you tell me how this material could end up 
on the beach and still be put on the stock-record cards ?: 

Colonel Monror. You pull the vouchers from the boxes. 

Mr. O’Donnetit. Were you familiar with the fact that they did 
that? 

Colonel Monror. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. O’Donnetit. Were you familiar with the fact that that was 
being done ¢ 

Colonel Monroe. I don’t know whether it was being done during 
this period of time that you speak of, but I know it was done at least 
during the time I visited there. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Did you actually check the stock-record cards ? 

Colonel Monror. Once I remember distinctly checking. I am not 
sure when it was. I don’t remember. It was sometime during the lat- 
ter part of my tour. I remember checking twenty-odd cards in the 
first section of the warehouse there, when we began to move in. 

Mr. O’DonneELu. Were any of the things on the stock-record cards 
stored on the beach ¢ 

Colonel Monror. Mr. O’Donnell, I don’t remember whether they 
were or not. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Colonel, can you estimate as to how much in ex- 
cess, in dollar value, would have accumulated from the time you left 
in January of 1955, until Colonel Anderson took over in July of 19554 

Colonel Monror. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Can you estimate it? 

Colonel Monroe. No, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneE.t. Do you think his problem was one that he in- 
herited as a result that may have happened in the 6 months span prior 
to his taking over? 

Colonel Monror. Sir, I think there was a problem, so far as excesses 
are concerned—you have excesses every day, whether it is in the north 
country or where. If you don’t watch your business every day, you 
will have problems. Colonel Anderson had problems. There were 
problems when I departed. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. Were the excesses at the time you departed really 
tremendous excesses to that area? 

Colonel Monror. I don’t think they were so excess at the minute. 
They were building up every day, due to the changes in programs 
and completion of construction. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Would you say $44 million was excessive ? 

Colonel Monror. I can’t answer that, because I don’t know what 
they had on hand. 
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Mr. O’Donneti. You heard General Barcus testify yesterday that 
he thought the $44 million was quite an excess? 

Colonel Monror. I don’t question General Barcus’ comment. He 
was familiar with it. I was not. 

Mr. O’Donneti. How frequently did you brief your commanding 
officer ¢ 

Colonel Monror. We had weekly staff meetings. 

Mr: O’DonneEtt. How often did they occur? 

Colonel Monror. Weekly. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Did you brief him on excesses on a weekly basis? 

Colonel Monror. No; I did not. We had our excess report if I 
remember—and this is from memory—lI believe the excess report was 
a monthly report. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Do you know anything about improper requisition 
of materials at Harmon for the period you were up there? 

Colonel Monror. Not in any detail; no, I do not. 

Mr. O’DonneELt. Do you know anything about improper computa- 
tion of requirements ? 

Colonel Monror. I don’t remember of any detail that came to me 
concerning Harmon at that time, no. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Lack of inventory control ? 

Colonel Monror. Nothing was reported to me on it. Obviously we 
had an area activity team there, so the discrepancies that came up 
would come through that to me. If they corrected these discrepan- 
cies and were on their w ay to getting the accounting in fairly good 
shape, I would never hear of it from the team captain. It is when 
he encountered something which he couldn’t control or thought he 
couldn’t control, then he came to me. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Do you think the teams controlled the situation up 
there adequately ? 

Colonel Monror. I think they were on the right track, yes, sir. I 
sure do. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. They were on the right track, but did they control 
it? Did they control it? 

Colonel Monroe. Duri ing the time, yes, they would have eventually, 
and I think the situation you have there at the present, when it is 
returned and they follow the system, it will control itself and be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. O’Donnetui. Did you rely on the base commanders for ex- 
cesses or did you rely on the area teams that you had out there? 

Colonel Monror. The base commander has the entire responsibility. 
T am a staff officer and those people are staff people. We do not 
control. 

Mr. O’Donnett.. Did you rely on them? 

Colonel Monror. I relied on my staff people to keep me informed 
and we relied on our base commanders. 

Mr. O’Donnei. So everything you had came from the base com- 
manders, in essence ? 

Colonel Monror. No, sir. When my people reported anything to 
me, I discussed it with the base commander. 

Mr. O’Donnetn. That was the extent of it? That is the informa- 
tion you had? You had 3 teams out at 9 bases ? 

Colonel Monror. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Donneti. How long would a team be at a given base ? 
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Colonel Monrog. One time they would be there for 6 or 8 weeks. 
Sometimes they were there as long as 3 months. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. Did the teams ever report to you any improper 
requisitioning, any improper requirements, or stock locater cards or so 
forth ? 

Colonel Monroz. When you are handling some 50,000 to 60,000 line 
items, there are bound to be discrepancies. An IBM machine will even 
bounce at a discrepancy, and those things have been reported to me. 

Mr. O’Donneti. What did you do “about them after they were 
reported ¢ 

Colonel Monroe. If they were serious and not corrected by the area 
activity team, then it went down to the base commander in writing, 
reporting out the discrepancies, and then it was checked on to see if 
these discrepancies were corrected. 

Mr. O’Donnevi. What did the area inspection team actually do in 
a given area, from a generalization standpoint ? 

Colonel Monroe. The same thing I stated earlier. They went over 
the cards of the stock record people, they instructed those people, 
obvious reorder points, they checked those, to see that requisition was 
proper. When an item became an apparent excess, they pointed it 
out to them so that it would be moved over for shipment and redistribu- 
tion if necessary. In general, that was their job. 

Mr. O’Donnewu. They never reported to you that there was an 
excess of inaccuracy in stock record cards at Harmon ? 

Colonel Monroe. I have had reports of discrepancies there. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. I didn’t say discrepancies. Excess discrepancies. 

Colonel Monroe. I don’t remember that that word was ever used. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. And the fact of the undertraining of personnel at 
Harmon was never brought to your attention ? 

Colonel Monror. Yes,sir. I told you before that it had been. 

Mr. O’Donnexx. But not to the extent as pointed out in the report, 
that it should have been ? 

Colonel Monroz. Well, I was fully aware of the limitations of the 
people that we were hiring, and that we had to train them. I con- 
sidered the commander’s school that he had going there and the train- 
ing that our area activity people were giving. You see, our area 
activity teams were composed of exper ienced noncommissioned officers 
and some civilians. These civilians had had experience previously in 
Pepperrell at the depot. They instructed at the schools over there, 
some of them had, and some had been through the schools. 

Mr. O’Donnei. What percentage of the people in the supply sys- 
tem up there were not adequately qualified for their work ? 

Colonel Monroe. I think we estimated about maybe 60—I am speak- 
ing of military and not the civilian angle of it. Maybe 50 to 60 percent 
of them were not qualified. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Why ? 

Colonel Monror. Let me elaborate just a little, if I can, on this. I 
think it was discussed very thoroughly. It takes about 3 years to get 
a qualified airman in the supply business, to step him up to a 5 or 7 
level. He goes through his school. There he gets the basic things, 
the paperwork and that sort of thing. Then you put him out on the 
job, and he works at this thing, say, for 2% years, and he becomes 
familiar with all types of supplies, and recognizing equipment and 
inspection, and knowing what to do, the little things like saying, “Well, 
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” He recognizes the item by 


this one happens to be in the wrong bin. 
doing this. 

After about 3 years, you begin to get a qualified man. It takes 
about that long. He is in his second enlistment. before you get a 
qualified man. 

Mr. O’Donnecy. What is the number, percentagewise, of Air Force 
personnel that reenlist for second terms ? 

Colonel Monror. I don’t know. Iam sorry. 

Mr. O’DonneLL. You said the system is sound, the system is good. 
If the system is good, and you have 50 or 60 percent of the personnel 
assigned to the system that are not properly trained, how are you 
going to make the change? Are you going to concentrate on training 
these men to the extent where you cet 90 percent efficiency, or are 
vou going to change the system to meet the lower requirements? It 
is a continuing thing. 

Colonel Monror. The answer to is to keep people in the service 
that are trained, I think, into the second enlistment. I believe that 
that is the answer. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. What is the answer? You lostme. I amsorry. 

Colonel Monror. Maybe I was lost in your statement. I am sorry. 
But the thing is to keep them on their second enlistment after you 
train the man. Keep him in the service on his second enlistment. 

Mr. O’DonneEtt. Is the Air Force doing that ? 

Colonel Monroer. I am not prepared to answer that question. 

The Cuairman. Colonel, Senator Symington had to go to another 
meeting. He said he had some questions he wanted to ask you when 
he returns, so you stand by until he comes back when you will be 
recalled. 

Mr. Wilks, will you come forward, please ? 

You do solemnly swear the evidence you shall give before this Sen- 
ate subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Wuxs. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF BENNY H. WILKS, WARRANT OFFICER 2 


The Cuairman. State your name and your rank or position in the 
service. 

Mr. Wirrks. Benny H. Wilks, warrant officer 2, commanding officer 
of the 545th Engineers Detachment, Field Maintenance, Ernest Har- 
mon Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

The Cuatrman. What was your former assignment ? 

Mr. Wirks. Battalion maintenance officer, 823d Engineer Battalion, 
Heavy Construction, Ernest Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland. 

The Cuamman. For what period of time? 

Mr. Wirks. April 1956 until some time in November or December 
1956. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Mr. Wilks, how long have you been in active 
service ? 

Mr. Wirks. It will be 11 years in September, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. When did you receive your first promotion ? 

Mr. Wi1ks. I believe it was February or March of 1947, sir. 
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Mr. O’Donnextt. Will you trace your promotions up to the present 
warrant officer grade that you have ¢ : 

Mr. Wirxs. I came in the Army in 1946, September of 1946, as a 
private. I attended basic training in Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., at the grade of private. I left Aberdeen and went to Inchon, 
Korea, and attained the rank of staff sergeant between the years of 
1947 and the last of 1948. In 1950 I was in Yokohama Engineer 
Depot, Yokohama, Japan, and attained the rank of sergeant, first class. 

In 1953 I attained the rank of master sergeant of the 748th Engineer 
Field Maintenance Company, Fort Belvoir. In 1954 I put in for and 
received appointment as a warrant officer. 

Mr. O’Donneti. At the time that you arrived at Harmon—when 
was that, again / 

Mr. Wirks. When I first arrived at Harmon, sir / 

Mr. O’DonnELL. Yes. 

Mr. Winxs. It was in May of 1955. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Then did you go back to Pepperrell ? 

Mr. Wirks. I went to Pepperrell, sir, and remained in Pepperrell 
until April of 1956. 

Mr. O’Donnett. When did you actually receive your assignment 
with spare parts at Harmon ¢ 

Mr. Wivks. It was the first part of June 1956, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. When was your particular assignment with the 
823d # 

Mr. Wixxs. I was battalion maintenance officer, sir, and in addition 
to that, I had the ordnance maintenance, engineer field maintenance, 
and spare parts for the support of the battalion. 

Mr. O’Donnett. In other words, you were doing the work of several 
individuals ? 

Mr. Wrixs. I believe it was six, sir, to be exact. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Why was that? 

Mr. Wiiks. Shortage of personnel, sir. All the personnel that went 
to Harmon with the ‘82! sd, all of them went up together and all of 
them rotated together. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What experience have you had so far as mainte- 
nance officer ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, I have been working in engineer maintenance 
ever since I came in the Army, sir, in 1946, as a mechanic on up to 
supervisory capacity asa warrant officer. 

Mr. O’Donnetx. At the time you arrived at Harmon, and you took 
over as battalion maintenance officer, what was the spare-parts situa- 
tion in the 823d ? 

Mr. Wixks. It was a mess, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Will you explain that mess ? 

Mr. Wivks. Yes, sir. 

When I arrived in Harmon in April, I was to assume the duties 
of battalion maintenance officer, which included all the requirement in 
the battalion. We had somewhere in the neighborhood of 500 items 
of major construction equipment. The equipment itself had been in 
the northeast area for approximately 3 years, and it was in pretty 
sad state of repair. When J first arrived over there, I looked over the 
spare-parts situation, and a majority of the equipment was on dead- 
line. I tried to find out why, and they said it was parts. 
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The CuatrMan. Majority of what? 

Mr. Wixks. The equipment, sir, the construction equipment. 

The Cuarrman. Was on what? 

Mr. Wixxs. It was on deadline, sir. It was inoperative. It was 
out of commission. So we tried to trace down to see what the problem 
was while the equipment was on the deadline, and we got mixed up 
in the spare-parts business. The biggest part of the equipment re- 
quired extensive repairs, major repairs, and, if you don’t have spare 
parts, you don’t have maintenance. So I immediately looked into the 
spare-parts sitaution, and came to find out we had personnel that was 
in spare parts that were not trained spare-parts people. We had a 
warrant officer and one sergeant first-class in charge of it, and neither 
one of them were trained in the spare-parts field. 

We started looking around to see what the problem was. That 
was the first problem area we ran into. We started checking locations 
of parts to see what the holdup was on parts which had been ordered, 
some of them 6 months, some of them as high as a year or 2 years 
back. They said the requisitions were outstanding; no action had 
been taken on them, and this, that and the other. We checked through 
a little farther, checked the stock record cards. Maybe the cards 
would show whether the part was requisitioned; maybe it wouldn’t; 
maybe there would be a card, and maybe there wouldn’t be a card. 

Mr. O’Donnetyi. You are talking about checking stock-record 
‘ards in the base supply ? 

Mr. Wixks. No, sir; in base supply. After we checked a few of 
the cards, after a little investigation, we noted there were numerous 
locations on parts. Some cards would have as high as 10 or 15 loca- 
tions on one part, where one part couldn’t be in 15 places at one time. 
It was obvious. 

So, after looking the area over, the outside storage area we had, 
and two warehouses, we came up with some of the parts which were 
requested, and we would take them back and check the cards and on 
a lot of them there would be no cards. Some of them had cards on 
them and the parts were not in the right location. 

Mr. O’Donnewt. Where were the parts physically located ? 

Mr. Witks. We had parts in two warehouses, sir, plus an outside 
storage area. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Will you explain that outside storage area? 

Mr. Wixks. The outside storage area, sir, was a lot approximately 
3 acres, a hardstand lot, and the parts were out there in boxes, the 
original containers, some of them that they were shipped in, and 
some of them were opened and exposed to the weather. The area 
was not covered in any way, any roof or tarps or anything. The 
parts were in the area, sir. I will just put it that way. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Would the entire area of about 3 acres be covered 
with spare parts? 

Mr. Wixks. It was, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Was there lack of identification on many of the 
boxes that contained spare parts? 

Mr. Wixks. There was, sir. Some of the boxes, I wouldn’t estimate 
how old they were. ‘They had been wet so many times they were just 
rotten. 
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Mr. O’DonneEti. Did you have any inventory at all, accurate inven- 
tory, of what spare parts there were up there? 

Mr. Wixxks. We did not, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnewi. Did you attempt to return spare parts to the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Wirxs. We did, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What happened ? 

Mr. Wits. Well, there was no program in effect when I first 
arrived at Harmon. In June, when I assumed responsibility for 
spare parts, I had a meeting with my commanding officer and his 
supply officer at that time, the man that was rotating, trying to find 
out what they had done to eliminate the spare-parts problem they 
had. 

Up until that time, I could see where nothing had been accom- 
»lished ; nothing concrete, at any rate. Nothing had been turned in. 
So, with the warrant officer I had in spare parts and myself, we went 
down to the base supply and talked to the base-supply officer, told him 
our problems, the problem areas we were having, and requested his 
assistance in getting rid of the spare parts. We were going to turn 
them back in to him, which was our proper channel. 

Well, the base-supply officer informed us, who was this other war- 
rant officer and myself, that he could not receive any parts from us. 
He was in the same boat we were in. He had an outside area, an 
outside storage, plus the warehouse space that he had was insufficient 
to take care of the parts that he had, much less the ones we had, too. 

The Cuatrman. Who was that officer that informed you of that? 

Mr. Wirxs. Lieutenant Colonel McAuliffe, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnewi. What was his position there? 

Mr. Wirxs. He was base-supply officer, sir, at Harmon. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wirks. So we worked through Colonel McAuliffe to find out 
what we could do with the spare parts we had on hand. We had to 
make some type of disposition of them, because the parts were still 
good that we had in outside storage and they were deteriorating very 
fast. We had precision parts, electrical] parts, and every other part 
in that area. 

Mr. O’DonneEtu. Do you know the dollar value of the spare parts 
that you had? 

Mr. Wires. It was estimated, sir, at something over a million 
dollars. 

Mr. O’Donnett. How much should you have had? 

Mr. Wrixs. We should have had about $7,000 or $8,000 or $9,000 
in line items, and the total should not have been over $75,000. 

The Cuarrman. You mean you had some 10 or 12 times more spare 
parts than was required to service your operation ? 

Mr. Wuixs. We did, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do you have any idea how they got all of those up 
there, such excess? 

Mr. Wixs. Hearsay, sir, is about all. 

The Cuarmman. What did you hear about it? Maybe you can give 
us a little lead on it. 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, I heard, sir, that they were parts which had been 
generated throughout the command, and some of them were parts 
that had already been turned in to the disposal yard and returned 
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to the 823d by request of someone in the 823d. I don’t know who it 
was that requested them. When I first arrived over there, I found 
about 200 concrete bags, cement bags, these big kraft sacks that you 
store cement in. That is what the parts were in. They said they 
came from the salvage yard. I don’t know where they came from. 
That is where part of the parts were, about 18,000 line items. 

The Cuarman. Were a lot of parts in the original containers they 
had been shipped in? 

Mr. Wiuxs. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMaAn. They had never been classified or taken out of 
those, or inventoried ? 

Mr. Wuxs. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did they have any inventory system at all? 

Mr. Witxs. To the best of my knowledge, sir, I could see where no 
inventory system had been set up. It would be utterly impossible for 
experienced personnel to have taken an inventory on that stuff in 
the condition it was in. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Continue. 

Senator Revercoms. Let me ask a question. 

The CuHammMan. Senator Revercomb. 

Senator Revercoms. Were you assigned to the Air Force at Harmon 
Field ? 

Mr. Wiks. I was assigned to the 823d Battalion, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. To the supply depot of that section ? 

Mr. Wrixs. To the spare-parts section. 

Senator Revercoms. You stated that you heard there was a value 
of $1 million worth of parts there, spare parts. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. How long had those parts been there? Do you 
have any information on that? 

Mr. Wirxs. I don’t know how long they had been in the 823d, sir. 
On some of the crates, the printing was still legible on them. Some 
of it was packed in 1950 and some of it was packed in 1951. 

Senator Revercoms. You have stated that some of the boxes were 
rotten, the containers. That is a statement you made? 

Mr. Wrks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Where were those boxes? Were they under 
cover ¢ 

Mr. Wiixs. They were not, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Where were they ? 

Mr. Wiks. They were in open storage. 

Senator Revercoms. Were they covered at all? 

Mr. Wiss. No; they were not. 

Senator Revercoms. They were stacked ? 

Mr. Wuixs. They were on pallets, sir, some of them. 

Senator Rrvercoms. While you were there, were other parts re- 
ceived at the depot by your organization ? 

Mr. Wixks. ‘The only parts that we received after my arrival, when 
I assumed the duties of spare parts, sir, were parts that we received 
from base supply to remove equipment from deadline. Nothing was 
received for stocking purpose, with the exception, maybe, of some 
tires, which was a pretty fast-moving item up there. 
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Senator Revercoms. These parts that were excessive; were these $1 
million worth of parts useful to the operation at Harmon ? 

Mr. Wixxs. I would say approximately 10 percent, maybe, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Why were 90 percent not useful to the opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Wixxs. Well, it was parts. sir, for obsolete equipment, and 
equipment that was World War II type, and we no longer had in the 
supply channel. There were parts which were unserviceable. They 
were parts which had already been used and had become unserviceable 
through use. A lot of it was just from being exposed to the elements 
of the weather, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. During the time that you were there, from 
April to November 1956, which, I believe, is the time you gave as your 
tenure of service at Harmon 

Mr. Wirks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. The only useful parts or the only parts received 
there would probably be some tires? Did I understand you to say 
that ? 

Mr. Wirxks. We got in many tires, sir, because we had a pretty fast 
turnover on tires, due to our construction. 

Senator Revercoms. There was no excessive storing of tires, then ? 

Mr. Wi1ks. We did have some tires outside. It was tires that were 
for the road scrapers and whatnot. They were there when I got there, 
sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Were the parts that you received during the 
time you were there needed parts? 

Mr. Wikxs. Yes, sir; they were. 

Senator Revercoms. Do you limit the parts that were received there 
at Harmon, during your tenure at that place, to tires alone ? 

Mr. Wirxs. No, sir. We received other type parts. I mean parts 
for rebuild of equipment or repair of equipment, such as starters, 
generators, or repair parts for the internal workings of an engine, 
or most all types engineering equipment. Everything that we had in 
the battalion—I wouldn’t estimate how many line items we drew from 
base. 

Senator Revercoms. In view of the stored parts, the great amount 
of parts that were stored there, did you need these new items that 
were sent in there while you were there? 

Mr. Wrxs. The ones that we received while I was there, sir, we used 
them immediately, with the exception of the stuff like tires, which we 
held on hand. 

Senator Revercoms. You say you usedthem. Were they necessary ? 
Didn’t you have the same parts in storage there before you received 
these parts? 

Mr. Wixks. It is very possible we did, sir. But it might take 
me 2 or 3 weeks to find it, and J couldn’t tie up a piece of equipment 
for 3 weeks for 1 part. 

Senator Revercoms. Did you have anything to do with requesting 
the shipping in of parts or stating what parts were needed ? 

Mr. Wirxs. We would make requisitions to base supply, sir, on 
parts which were needed. 

Senator Revercoms. Did you, before making such a requisition, try 
to find out if you had such parts on hand ? 
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Mr. Wiiks. It was according to what type item it was, sir. If it 
was a piece of construction equipment, which was necessary to be on 
the job, we would screen our records first, and see if there was a trace 
of it there anywhere. If we found a card on it, then we would 
start looking for it. If we didn’t find a card on it, we would imme- 
diately check base supply. If base supply came back and said they 
didn’t have it, then we would further check our own area. 

Senator Revercoms. Did you make that inquiry and that examina- 
tion before you made a requisition for new parts ? 

Mr. Wirxs. We would make a limited examination, sir. It was 
too much of a time-consuming job, due to the state and the way 
the parts were stored. 

Senator Revercoms. What I am trying to get at is: Did you try 
to find the parts that you needed in the supplies that were already 
there ? 

Mr. Winks. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Revercoms. And you did not requisition parts until you 
had ascertained that such parts were not in storage ? 

Mr. Wirks. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Do you know the extent, in value, of the parts 
that were shipped in and received by you on requisition during the 
time that you were at Harmon ? 

Mr. Wirks. Offhand I don’t know, sir. I could probably get the 
information. 

Senator Revercoms. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. O'Donnell ? 

Mr. O’Donnewu. Mr. Wilks, you buried quite an amount of spare 
parts. Would vou explain that burial ? 

Mr. Wis. Yes, sir. As I stated, our spare-parts yard was in a 
pretty rough shape, due to the unservicable parts, scrap iron, and 
everything else we had mixed in with serviceable parts which pos- 
sibly we could have used. 

Mr. O’Donnesu. Did you have any inspection of any teams com- 
ing up there to look into the spare-parts problem ? 

Mr. Witks. We did. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Where did they come from ? 

Mr. Wirks. Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What was the net result of their visit ? 

Mr. Wixs. Actually, I didn’t get too much out of it, sir. It didn’t 
alleviate the situation that we were in in any way whatsoever that 
I could tell at that time. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What did these teams do that came up there, 
these inspection teams ? 

Mr. Wirxs. They would look at the situation. As to how much 
et they put on it, I don’t know. I would ask them what we 
should do with certain items, this, that, and the other, and they said, 
“Boy, you got a mess.” 

Senator Revercoms. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Revercomb. 

Senator Revercoms. Mr. Wilks, you had rather extensive expe- 
rience in handling material and spare parts in the Air Force. Were 
these excessive spare parts that were stored there useful to the Air 
Force at any base that you know of? I mean the Army. 
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Mr. Wirxs. Maybe 2 or 3 percent of the stuff might have been use- 
ful somewhere, sir. 

(At this point Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Senator Revercoms. Would you say that the rest of it was obsolete 
and not useable ? 

Mr. Wrixs. Some of it was not usable. Some of it was obsolete. 
Some of it was usable but in the quantity that we had on hand it 
would take you about 50 years to use it. 

The Cuarrman. It would take how long? 

Mr. Wrrxs. Maybe 50, sir, if you are lucky. 

The Cuatrman. Fifty years to use that that was usable ? 

Mr. Wixxs. Some of it, sir. I said in some items. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there was that much excess to 
requirements ? 

Mr. Wirrxs. On certain items. Not all of it. Some of the stuff we 
could have used immediately if we could have found it. 

Senator Revercoms. Mr. Wilks, you say 50 years to use it. Do you 
mean 50 years to use it at Harmon Field ? 

Mr. Wirxs. In the battalion. 

Senator Revercoms. But you have had experience with material of 
this nature and spare parts in a number of places of service. Was 
this material or thees spare parts usable at other places ? 

Mr. Wirxs. We had some stuff, there, that I fave seen at times 
in the Far East or somewhere that we would have given our bottom 
dollar to have gotten ahold of. 

(At this point Senator McClellan withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Senator Revercoms. Then I understand that these parts were 
usable ? 

Mr. Wirks. Some of them. 

Senator Revercome. To what extent, if you care to make an esti- 
mate, or what proportion of them? Iam not speaking at Harmon, in 
your undertaking there. I am talking about other places that you 
knew about where you had experience with saiiahele. 

Mr. Wixxs. It is possibly 50 or 60 percent. 

Senator Revercomrs. Were good and usable at some place at that 
time ? 

Mr. Wiks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. That is all. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Getting back to the inspection teams that came 
up from Columbus, in effect they told you that it was a mess and it 
was your problem and they left, did they not ? 

Mr. Wixxs. They did. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Did they give you any advice as to what to do? 

Mr. Wrxs. Well, one suggested that we get a pushcart and push 
some of the stuff around the warehouse. I don’t think that would 
have helped us too much. But that is the type of advice we got. 

Mr. O’Donnett. The visit of these inspection teams was absolutely 
negligible as far as the positive results? 

Mr. Wixs. Due to the situation that we were in, it was. 

Mr. O’DonneEti. How did you happen to bury the spare parts? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, it was in a lot of junk and stuff that we had 
stored with serviceable parts, which were a definite drawback and 
holding us up on identifying the serviceable items and some of the 
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stuff that we could have gotten possibly inside the warehouse and 
saved, and we were having a problem of turning used excess parts in 
due to their having to be identified, and you had to treat them the 
same as you would a serviceable part. 

Senator Symincron. I don’t understand your answer. Would you 
try answering the question a little more clearly ? 

Why did you bury them? 

Mr. Wuxs. I buried the parts, sir, after I had a meeting with 
Captain Williamson, that we had a number of unserviceable spare 
parts in the yard which were holding us up on our turn-in of service- 
able spare parts. 

(At this point Senator McClellan returned to the hearing room.) 

Senator Symineton. How can parts in the yard hold you up on 
turning something in? I am asking for information. 

Mr. Wirxs. A lot of it was unidentifiable. Some of it was obsolete. 

Senator Symineron. What was unidentifiable, for example? 

Mr. Wuxs. Well, we got some stuff up there, sir, that I still don’t 
know what it is. If I could identify it, I would. 

Senator Symineron. Describe it. 

Mr. Wrks. Well, we have some belting, would be a good instance. 

Senator Symineron. Belting? 

Mr. Wiiks. Some type of belting, yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. For what use, presumably ? 

Mr. Wixxs. Well, I would say it would either be for friction on a 
crane or maybe brake linings on the old type of equipment that we 
used to have. 

Senator Symineron. Brake linings on what type of equipment? 

Mr. Wixs. The old CCKW-2 ordnance vehicle where you could 
make your own lining out of a fiber type lining. 

Senator Symineron. And some was obsolete ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What type of equipment would that be? 

Mr. Wi1xs. We had parts out there for commercial type vehicles, 
which the Army, the 823d, we do not have any commercial vehicles, 
besides the fact that they’ were about 1937 or 1938 stuff. 

Senator Symrneron, And was that shipped up there when it was 
new equipment to put it on up there? 

Mr. Wiss. I don’t know when it came, sir. It was there when I 
arrived. I got Nad to Harmon in April of 1956, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You got back there. When did you leave 
there? 

Mr. Wis. I first went to Northeast Command, sir, in May of 1955. 

Senator Symineron. May of 1955? 

Mr. Wixks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And you have stayed there how long? 

Mr. Wi1xs. Up until the present time, sir. 

Senator Symincton. I thought you said you got back in 1956. 

Mr. Wixs. At Harmon, sir. I went to ‘Pepperrell and stayed from 
May until April of 1956. 

Senator Symrneron. What is your rank ? 

Mr. Wuixs. Chief warrant officer. 

Senator Symineron. And you are inthe Army ? 

Mr. Wms. Yes, sir; Iam. 

Senator Symineton. When did you join the Army ? 
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Mr. Wirks. 1946, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And what is the relationship between the 
Army and the Air Force that results in your being at Harmon ? 

Mr. Wixxs. We had a company assigned at Pepperrell is the reason 
I was at Pepperrell Air Force Base. 

Senator Symineton. Pepperrell is where ? 

Mr. Wixxs. Newfoundland. 

Senator Symineton. And is Pepperrell where you buried this stuff ? 

Mr. Wrxs. No,sir. That was at Harmon. 

Senator Symrneton. At Harmon? 

Mr. Wiks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And you went from base to base. You trans- 
ferred a group of people; is that right? ' 

Mr. Wirks. No, sir; not a group of people. I was an individual. 

Senator Symineron. You were an individual. 

Mr. Wirxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Who was Captain Williamson that you 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Wixks. Captain Williamson joined the 823d in November of 
1956. 

Senator Symineron. Was he an Air Force officer ? 

Mr. Wuxs. No, sir; he was Army. 

Senator Symineton. The 823d Engineers, is that an Army unit or 
Air Force? 

Mr. Wirxs. We are Army now. We reverted back from Air Force 
control, I believe it was in 1955. 

Senator Symrneton. 1955? 

Mr. Wixks. Yes, sir. J 

Senator Symineton. When you buried this, did you bury it with 
the approval of Captain Williamson ? 

Mr. Wirxs. I did. 

Senator Symineron. Did you discuss it before you buried it ? 

Mr. Wuxs. I did, sir. 

Senator Symineton. When it came to the records, what were the 
records of the material? Were there any records of it? 

Mr. Wirxs. There were no records, sir. 

Senator Symineton. How could that be? Was there just a break- 
down, a complete breakdown, in the system ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Yes, sir; it was. 

Senator Symineron. And how do you think that happened ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, the battalion was overloaded with spare parts. 
They didn’t have the sufficient personnel, storage space, time, or any- 
thing else to store the amount of parts they had on hand. 

Senator Symineron. You say it did not have sufficient space? 

Mr. Wixxs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And, therefore, they had to store it outside? 

Mr. Wirxs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Did you lose any equipment because of that? 

Mr. Wirxs. Spare parts, sir? 

Senator Symineron. Right. 

Mr. Wixxs. Yes, sir; we did, sir. 

— Symineton. And they did not have enough personnel, you 
sai 

Mr. Wirss. We did not, trained personnel. 
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Senator Symrneron. Trained personnel. How many did you have? 

Mr. Wixixs. When I first took spare parts, sir, we had nine. 

Senator Symineton. And how many should you have had, in your 
opinion, to handle the job properly ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, in the battalion itself, by the T. O. and E., they 
are authorized about nine, but they should have almost had a depot 
in there for that amount of spare parts. 

Senator Symineton. I see. How many would you have had if you 
had had a depot ? 

Mr. Wixxs. Somewhere in the neighborhood of seven or eight 
hundred. 

Senator Symrneron. You think you should have had seven or eight 
hundred and you had nine? 

Mr. Witks. Well, I stretched the point a little farther, sir. Maybe 
it should have been a company of about 100 men to straighten the 
situation out, to have taken care of it. 

Senator Syminetron. You have had experience in this field and I 
am only asking for information, to try and find out. 

Then you would say not seven or eight hundred, but you had 9 and 
you think you should had 100; is that right ? 

Mr. Wiiks. We could have used 100. 

Senator Symrneton. Could you have used 100 efficiently? Did you 
have work enough for 100? 

Mr. Wixks. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Symineron. Did you have anything to do with the records 
up there at all? 

Mr. Wiuxs. We had stock-record cards, sir. They weren’t the best 
inthe world. They were fair. 

Senator Symineton. Who was in charge of those? 

Mr. Wiriks. When I first took spare parts? 

Senator Syminaton. Yes. 

Mr. Wirks. I had a sergeant, first class, in charge, plus a warrant 
officer, and then I lost both of those people and I put a specialist 2 in 
charge. 

Senator Symrneton. When you say “lost them,” what happened ? 

Mr. Wurxs. Well, one of them retired, sir. The warrant officer re- 
tired, and they took the sergeant first class and put him in company 
supply. 

Senator Symineron. And then you put in—what was the other? 

Mr. Wirks. An Sp2, sir. The same thing as a sergeant. It is ¢ 
specialist. 

Senator Symineron. Was he in charge of the records? 

Mr. Wiks. He was. 

Senator Symrneron. And how many items were under him ? 

Mr. Wirks. Well, the whole spare- parts section was actually under 
him, with him being under me, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And how many parts do you think he had ? 

Mr. Wiixs. There was somewhere over a million dollars’ worth of 
parts, and in line items I would say somewhere between fifty and sev- 
enty thousand line items. 

Senator Symrnetron. You had between fifty and seventy thousand 
line items that you were keeping stock cards on 9 

Mr. Wirks. There wasn't stock cards on all of it, sir. There were 
some stock cards on there that we didn’t have the parts, and then we 
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had the parts and didn’t have the stock cards. I don’t know exactly 
what we did have in the way of stock cards. 

Senator Symrneron. How many people were under this sergeant 
that you put in charge after you lost the other two? 

Mr. Wixks. I had eight people. 

Senator Symrneron. When you handle stock cards, are you sup- 
posed to operate on a minimum-maximum basis? 

Mr. Wixks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, when you drop down to a 
certain point, you reorder on the whole situation ? 

Mr. Wirks. Correct. 

Senator Symineron. You weren’t doing that, obviously. 

Mr. Wixxs. Well, the cards didn’t have a stock level on them, sir. 

Senator Symineton. They did not? 

Mr. Wixs. No. 

Senator Symineron. When you were up there, to whom did yor 
report ¢ 

Mr. Wirks. I reported to the battalion commander, sir. 

Senator Symineron. What was his name? 

Mr. Wirks. Colonel Freeman, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Is hein the Army or the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Wirxs. The Army, sir. 

Senator Symineron. He was in the Army ? 

Mr. Wiks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Where was he stationed | 

Mr. Wirxs. He wasstationed at Harmon Air Force Base. 

Senator Symineron. To whom did he report ? 

Mr. Winks. I believe it was First Army at that time, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, | have no further questions at 
this time. 

Mr. O’DonneE LL. Will you tell us exactly how you happened to bury 
this material after you talked to Williamson 4 

Mr. Wixxs. Well, we took a detail of men; I don’t know exactly 
how many men it w as, 5 or 6, maybe 10—Mr. Egan can probably tell 
you more than I can about it—and went out and I explained to them 
this bottleneck that we was in. What I mean by bottleneck is all of 
this junk that we had handled a numerous number of times, and we 
hadn’t disposed of it, we hadn’t turned it in or anything else, and 
that we was going to get rid of it. We got a truck anda forklift and 
we started picking out the unidentifiable, unserviceable, some of the 
obsolete parts which I would only term as “scrap.” We loaded it on 
a truck and we took it over and dumped it. 

Senator Symineron. Did you go around physically and tell them 
that you wanted this item, that item, that item, and that item to be 
dumped ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Part of the time I did, sir. I was not in the area at 
the whole time. I had other jobs which needed my supervision. I 
didn’t stay in the area and supervise the whole operation, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Actually, who was in charge of the detail of 
dumping these spare parts ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, [ had a couple of sergeants, first class, out there, 
sir. 
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Senator Symincron. Was Sergeant Davenport the man in charge? 

Mr. Wiixs. He was there, sir. After me he would have been in 
charge ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Would you dump anything that you thought 
was worth more than scrap ? 

Mr. Wuxs. Some of the unidentifiable stuff, sir; I didn’t know 
what the Devil it was. 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask the question again. Did you bury 
anything that you thought was worth more than scrap / 

Mr. Wiiks. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you know if anybody else did ? 

Mr. Wiis. To the best of my knowledge, they did not, sir; but 
since the stuff came out of the hole, I see there is some serviceable 
stuff in it. 

Senator Symineron. Like what ? 

Mr. Wixks. I can’t give you any specific instance, sir. I didn’t 
have too much to do with that operation of moving it out. The 
figures I have heard on it is that it 1s somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $6,000 worth that they consider could be serviceable parts. I have 
seen some of them, and there is room for controversy. 

Senator Symineron. You say you have seen some of the parts that 
were dug up ¢ 

Mr. Winks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And that they said could be used ? 

Mr. Wirks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminecron. What, for example / 

Mr. Winks. Some of the brake linings. 

Senator Syminoron. For particular trucks? 

Mr. Wicks. Some of it was for particular equipment, and some of 
it was just in bulk. 

Senator Symineron. And were those trucks in Harmon ? 

Mr. Wirks. We didn’t have any of them in the 823d, sir. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Were there any there ? 

Mr. Wis. Sir? 

Senator Syminetron. Were there any there that you knew about? 

Mr. Wirks. To the best of my knowledge there wasn’t. 

Senator Symineron. So whatever the value of the brake lining, 
you had to ship it somewhere else to use it ? 

Mr. Wivks. If they wanted to use it. It appeared to me that it 
had been out in the weather for a number of years. On fiber lining, 
it is against better judgment or any other practice to use it after it has 
been stored like that. It was in a deteriorated condition. It is a 
safety factor. If you use it on a truck to haul personnel—well, I 
would not use it myself. 

Senator Symineron. I thought you said some of the stuff was worth 
$6,000. How could it be worth that when in your experience you did 
not think it was worth using? 

Mr. Witks. I don’t know how you arrived at that figure, sir. 
There was some serviceable stuff that came out of that hole. T don’t 
know how it got inthere. I didn’t see it goin. But there was a num- 
ber of boxes which they got out which hadn’t been opened. I don’t 
know what was in the boxes, but they say there were some serviceable 
partsinthem. I don’t know. 
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Senator SymineTton. Are you still at the base? 

Mr. Wirks. I am, sir. 

Senator Symineron, Why didn’t you take a look ? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, we had I don’t know how many personnel in 
that operation, sir, and they didn’t ask for any advice or assistance 
from me. I go around the area and—well, I didn’t want anything 
to do with the operation in the first place. 

Senator SymineTon. Who dug it up? 

Mr. Wriks. The IG of the First Army, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The Inspector General of the First Army? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. He is the one that said it was worth some- 
thing? 

Mr. Wixxs. Not the IG himself, sir. They had some people come 
in from Columbus, and some of the personnel out of the battalion. 

Senator Symineton, What do they have at Columbus? 

Mr. Wixxs. Columbus is the engineer repair parts depot, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that Army, too? 

Mr. Wixxs. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Symrneton. And they came in under the IG? 

Mr. Wis. Yes, sir; they did, sir. 

Senator Symiveron. Did they or did the IG say the material was 
valuable ? 

Mr. WiLKs Well, actually, I don’t know who said it. I didn’t read 
their report on it. T have heard the figure. As to whether it was 
some of the personnel from the battalion that classified it or whether 
it was some of the personnel from Columbus that classified it 

Senator Symineron. In your opinion, based on the situation as it 
was, you were doing what you thought was to the best interest of the 
country in getting rid of this material ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wixxks. I was. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you explain that a little for the record ? 

Mr. Wixks. We had been handling this same scrap and obsolete 
parts numerous numbers of times. At the same time we was handling 
this, processing it, trying to turn it in, we had other items of much 
more value going of waste. I had the equipment which would cost 
you approximately $ 50 or $100 an hour sitting in my shop on dead 
line simply because T couldn’t find one small part. I knew we had 
the parts in the yard, but by the time I dug through all the junk, it 
might take me 2 weeks to find it. 

Senator Syminetron. Do you have any knowledge of industrial 
plants yourself? Have you ever worked in a plant ? 

Mr. Wiiks. What type of plant? Industrial plant ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. Making parts. 

Mr. Wixxs. I have worked in machine shops. 

Senator Symrneton. You always have a fairly extensive scrap de- 
partment in any of those plants, don’t you? 

Mr. Wixxs. You do, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And generally there is decision as to whether 
it is valuable or isn’t valuable, whether you should throw it away, sell 
it to a junk dealer, or keep it, is that correct? 

Mr. Wirxs. Well, usually you have your nonferrous and ferrous 
metals, and you will segregate them and keep them separate. 
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Senator Symineron. Sometimes you can sell them for scrap and 
sometimes you can’t, is that right ? 

Mr. Wixxs. Sometimes it can be reclaimed and sometimes it can’t. 

Senator Symineron. At any rate, somebody has to make a de- 
cision as to whether it is better to get rid of the stuff or keep it? 

Mr. Wirks. They do, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And you made that decision under your oath 
of office in the Army in this connection, and you still feel that what 
you did was right? Is that true? 

Mr. Winks. I do, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CruatrMan. Senator Revercomb? 

Senator Revercoms. Mr. Wilks, I think you stated that you were 
in charge of the burying of some of this material at times. Who was 
in charge when you were not? 

Mr. W mks. Well, there was only one afternoon, sir, that this in- 
stance took place, to the best of my knowledge, I had a sergeant first 
class, Davenport, sir. 

Senator Revercoms. Sergeant First Class Davenport ? 

Mr. Wiuks. Yes. 

Senator Revercomn. All of this burying was done in one after- 
noon ? 

Mr. Winks. One afternoon and the next morning, maybe 10 minutes, 
15 minutes. I don’t know how long it took them to get rid of the other 
junk we te inside. 

Senator Revercoms. What was included? Give us as many items 
as you can of what was included in the buried material that you 
referred to as junk. 

Mr. Wirks. Well, there was some old shovel teeth, for one thing, 
which had been built up and reclaimed until the stage when there was 
so much weld on them that they couldn’t be welded anymore. They 
were crystallized. There were some saw blades, about 36-inch blades, 
still in their original container, but had been stored outside, and you 
could take them and crumble them in your hands. T don’t think rust 
has too much value. That went in the hole. And some other parts, 
which had been used, and some of them had wasted away through the 
weather. Some of it I don’t know what it was. There are still some 
items up there that they can’t identify. 

Senator Revercoms. Did you cover this with earth? Did you bury 
the materials and cover them with earth ? 

Mr. Wirks. It was covered, sir. 

Senator Revercomp. You say it was covered. When was it covered 
with respect to moving the materials into the hole? 

Mr. Wiiks. Well, that afternoon I had one piece of equipment 
working on it and it broke down, so we didn’t finish. It was finished 
the next mor ning. 

Senator Revecome. Did you cover this with a mechanical shovel ? 

Mr. Wixks. It was covered with a mechanical bulldozer, sir. 

Senator Revercomr. A bulldozer ? 

Mr. Wirks. Yes, sir. 

Senator REVERCOMB. You have seen some of the parts that were 
taken out of that hole, have you not ? 

Mr. Wixks. Yes, sir; I have. 
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Senator Revercoms. I believe you stated that some of those parts 
you recognized as usable material ¢ 

Mr. Wiiks. Yes, sir; I did. 

Senator Revercoms. Why were they put in the hole with the junk? 

Mr. Wirks. I don’t know why they were put in the hole, sir. 

Senator Revercomp. You were in charge of selecting what went in 
there, weren’t you? 

Mr. Wirks. I didn’t select every item that went in the hole, sir. 
After I once got the operation started, I wasn’t present in the area for 
the whole time the operation went on. 

Senator Revercoms. Who designated what was to be buried? 

Mr. Wixks. I started designating, and after I walked off, I don’t 
know whether Sergeant Davenport picked out each item or some of 
the other personnel. It was just a detail of personnel that came from 
alinecompany. I don’t know where all of them came from. 

Senator Revercoms. After this burying of these materials was dis- 
covered, and they were dug out, you recognized some of the things 
that were dug out as to have value and a value of $6,000 has been 
placed upon them by some authority in the Army. Is that correct? 

Mr. Witks. By some one. I suppose in the Army. 

Senator Revercomp. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. That is all. 

Senator Revercoms. Is there anything further? 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wilks, can you relate whether or not Captain Williamson 
gave you an order to bury this stuff? 

Mr. Wirxs. It was in a discussion of the problem that we were 
having in the outside areas to when the decision was made that we 
would bury it. 

(At this point Senator Revercomb withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. Wixxs. We were talking about the scrap and the way that 
we couldn’t turn it in. We had to identify it before we could turn 
it in to the base disposal officer. Or if it was something that was 
reclaimable or recoverable, it was supposed to be turned in to base 
R and C, receiving and classification, and they wasn’t taking any- 
thing. As far as J know, there was no recoverable stuff that went in 
there anyway. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What did Captain Williamson say to you, exact- 
ly, about it? 

Mr. Wixxs. He said, “We got the hole. We might as well use it.” 

Mr. O’Donnett. Was anyone else present in the conversation you 
had with him ? 

Mr. Wirxks. Sergeant Mann was present. 

Mr. O’Donne tt. Did you interpret what Captain Williamson said 
as an order? 

Mr. Wirxs. I did, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Did you have any further conversations with 
Captain Williamson after that concerning the buried parts? 

Mr. Wirxs. Captain Williamson asked me if they was covered up. 

Mr. O’Donnett. When was this? 

Mr. Wixxs. I don’t know whether it was the next day, or it could 
have been 2 or 3 days later. It was in conversation. 
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Mr. O’Donnetx. Do you remember exactly what he said ? 

Mr. Wirxs. I believe he asked me did I get the hole covered up or 
did I get—words to that effect. I don’t know, sir, I don’t recall. 

Mr. O’Donnett. What was your answer to him? 

Mr. Wrrxs. I told him, “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce as an 
exhibit into the record a corrected copy of the reevaluation of spare 
parts buried by the 823d Engineer Battalion, completed July 31, 
1957. This was fur nished to us by the Army. This shows there was 
a total of $33,185.57, which is the total acquisition cost of spart parts, 
buried. Serviceable parts currently in supply channels, and this was 
taken out of the hole, which were unharmed by the burying, amount 
to $18,502.15. Serviceable parts currently in supply channels which 
were damaged by burying amount to $6,305.36. Therefore, the 
amount of serviceable parts at the time of the burial amounted 
roughly to $25,000, which is a good percentage figure of the $33,000. 

The Cuaman. Did the Army supply this? 

Mr. O’Donnett. The Army supplied that. 

The Cuatrman. Who? 

Mr. O’Donnett. General Finn, Army liaison. 

The Cratrman. The summary may be printed in the record. This 
may be made exhibit 4, for reference, and the summary entitled “Cor- 
rected Copy, Reevaluation of Spare Parts,’ may be printed in the 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Corrected copy, reevaluation of spare parts buried by 823d Engineer Battalion, 
completed July 31, 1957 


1. Recapitulation of condition and cost report (attached) : 


Col. A: Obsolete parts in usable condition___________________.__-.__ $700. 02 
Col. B: Obsolete parts in unusable condition___ ee ee 321. 06 
Col. ©: Good stock number in usable condition Bri 2 wee 18, 502. 15 
Col. D: Good stock number in unusable condition __-__-_-___-_-_-_-_-_ 13, 662. 42 
Gol. EB: Parts usdbie when buried; not now... 6. ee 6, 626. 42 
Gol. Fs Patte not usable. when buried... 2.~ sees 5 eee 7, 356. 98 


Nore.—Sum of items B and D equals the sum of items E and F and apply to 
those parts unusable at the present time. 


2. Further recapitulation of information contained in the revised report: 


Total acquisition cost of spare parts buried__._-_.________-__-- $33, 185. 57 
Serviceable parts (currently in supply channels) which were un- 

harmed by burying__ * ne Jab eR Fee tic agen? | 

Obsolete spare parts w hic h we re unhar med DP PURVING lia ck. 700. 02 


Serviceable parts (currently in supply channels) which were damaged 

MI NN lh Shrngigg- Siergtip i agg he eie  aacien eA carcaee aan - 6, 305. 36 
Obsolete parts which were dam: ized ‘by RUSVING a cee oe 321. 06 
Serap when buried ia bio ck ae acre eaaem 7, 356. 98 


Mr. O’Donnett. Did you know, at the time you were burying these 
parts, that you were burying them contrary to Army regulations? 

Mr. Wrixs. Contrary to regulations, sir, but we were at a stand- 
still. We had a mission to accomplish. We had equipment on dead- 
line. 

The Cuarrman. How would burying this help the deadline? How 
would it help to carry out your mission? I don’t quite understand 
that. 
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Mr. Wixxs. Some of the stuff, sir, was mixed in with the parts that 
we needed. You have a code on boxes. Say it is a 140 code, which 
would be Caterpillar. We needed that type item. So, this other 
stuff, some of it you couldn’t identify it. It was open, and obviously 
unserviceable. All it was doing was taking up valuable area, some- 
thing we would have to move 5 or 10 times to get to the parts required. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you had so much of it that it was 
in your way, and you concluded to bury it to get it out of your way? 

Mr. Wrixs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneExt. The name of Sergeant Davenport was mentioned. 
Is he still in the service ? 

Mr. Wixks. To the best of my knowledge, he is not, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnety. Do you know why he quit the service ? 

Mr. Wixxs. To the best of my knowledge, I don’t know exactly why 
he quit the service. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Could it be because he had to bury these spare parts 
contrary to his wishes ? 

Mr. Wis. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. O’Donnext. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Wirks. Well, the day the man arrived in the battalion, I in- 
terviewed him, and he told me then he was getting out, and that 
was a good 5 or 6 months before this burial of spare parts took 
place. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have no further questions. 

The Cuatrman. All right; you may stand aside, for the present. 

Captain Williamson, come forward. 

(Committee members present at this point: Senators McClellan 
and Symington.) 

The CrarrMan. Captain Williamson, you do solemnly swear that 
the evidence you shall give before this’ Senate subcommittee shall 
be the truth, the whole “truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Captain WiLiiaMson. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ARTHUR A. WILLIAMSON 


The CHarrmMan. Give us a little of your background, Captain 
Williamson. 

Captain Witu1amson. I enlisted in the Army Air Corps in April 
of 1942, for the aviation-cadet program. I was washed out for physi- 
cal reasons. I have a crippled right hand. Shortly after that, I did 
duty in the aviation-cadet program as an assistant tactical officer, as 
they called us in those days, for the instruction of the new cadets in 
the training program. I applied for and went to engineer OCS in 
May of 1943. I was commissioned a second lieutenant on the Ist of 
September 1943. My first assignment was as classification assignment 
officer at Camp Claiborne, La., at the engineering training center 
headquarters. I remained in that assignment for about 3 months, 
and then was ordered to Camp Gordon Johnson for the activation of 
the 1060th Engineer Port Construction and Repair Group. 

We remained in Florida until the following July, activating, train- 
ing, and manning the unit, and then we were ordered to the Southwest 
Pacific for duty, where I remained from New Guinea up through 
the Philippines. My final duty station in the Philippines was in 
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Manila. We were working on the rehabilitation of the piers and 
docks in the city of Manila, and raising some of the ships that were 
in the harbor. 

The Cuarrman. When did you arrive at this Northeast Air Com- 
mand ? 

Captain Wiiu1amson. I joined the 823d Engineer Battalion on the 
12th of November 1956. It was a holiday. I reported in to the OD, 
and he told me the next day to report to the executive officer, Major 
Truett, as the battalion commander was on TDY to another station. 
[ reported in the next day to Major Truett, and he indicated that the 
colonel was going to assign me more or less as chief of logistics, in 
charge of supply and maintenance, but that he could not give me 
my assignment, as the colonel retained that right for himself. As 
the commander, he wished to interview me and outline my duties. 
So he told me, that in the meantime, to familiarize myself with the 
unit, with the personnel in it, and to get myself squared away on the 
base, as far as my processing In, getting my quarters. 

The colonel returned that weekend. I was interviewed by Colonel 
Freeman on the 19th of November. He apprised me of the fact then 
that the battalion was in a rush program trying to furnish up a by- 
pass road around Harmon Air Force Base, approximately 11.5 miles 
of road through some pretty rugged country; that the equipment 
was in pretty “bad shape, and it was a maintenance problem so he 
wanted me to concentrate my efforts on maintenance, writing up some 
procedures for alleviating the situation and helping them. He also 
apprised me of the fact that we had spare parts over and above the 
authorized allowance of the battalion. 

So in my tours around, I looked at the shops, at the open storage 
areas. I talked to the different company commanders, to their motor 
sergeants, and to Mr. Wilks. Mr. Wilks escorted me through his 
maintenance shop area, and told me of the problems he was having. 
He was pretty much on long hours. His men were working hard to 
try to keep equipment maintained that was just about worn out. 
It was breaking down faster than they could repair it. He also 
told me he was having trouble getting spare parts to get his equip- 
ment off the deadline, to put them back in service again. 

Mr. Wilks has testified he spoke to me with regards to the burial 
of spare parts. I don’t recall the conversation. I don’t remember it 
at all. But if he says so, as far as I am concerned, he asked me about 
it and I mnst have given him the O. K., because I know it was done. 
So in the process of my investigating the maintenance, I reported back 
to Colonel Freeman one morning. 

I don’t remember how long it was after I arrived. I told him in 
so many words that I thought his equipment and maintenance was 
very poor. I had then to go to Fort Pepperell to inspect the C Com- 
pany equipment, the company which was over in St. Johns. I don’t 
remember the exact date I left. I believe it was the 25th or 26th 
of November, in the company of the colonel, and inspector from the 
First Army, Lieutenant Colonel Young, and Major Truett. 

We were in Pepperell for approximately a week. I checked all 
of the maintenance, the parts, the facilities for C Company, and 
I checked their supply room, too, while I was there, with regard to 
their supply records. I found that C Company was in much better 
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shape than the Headquarters Company and the battalion, the other 
two line companies at Harmon. We returned to Harmon on about 
the 3d of December, or the 4th of December. I don’t remember the 
exact date. 

Shortly thereafter I had as yet to be assigned on orders as to my 

specific duties, so I was considered that I was more or less of a staff 
officer in supervision, assisting, trying to use some of my experienoe 
in the operation of equipment and maintenance. So I egeeiod 
Major Truett, the executive officer, to sit in on a meeting which I 
held with the maintenance officer A the company sergeants, and we tried 
to line out a program to help our maintenance get that which was 
readily needed. They were on rush. They were trying to finish up 
the bypass road for opening during the winter. The snow season was 
arriving. So we set up a program whereby the first and second 
echelon | maintenance, which is normal company responsibility, would 
be done by the comp: unies in their own shops, that the third shops and 
Mr. Wilks’ shop would try to confine their efforts to doing only their 
field maintenance, which was his responsibility and his ec: apability of 
his small unit. 

The Cuairman. I don’t think we need to go into all of those minor 
details. We want to get right at the problem about this excess prop- 
erty there in supply. What did you find when you arrived there with 

respect to materi ial and supplies ? 

Captain Wittiamson. Well, I saw more spare parts, sir, than 
have ever seen in any unit of that size in the Army. It was excessive 
as far as I was concerned. I know that you are normally authorized 
possibly seven or eight thousand line items of equipment, spare parts, 
and later I found out that there was somewhere near sixty to seventy 
thousand line items. A battalion is not equipped with personnel to 
handle that many. 

The CHarrMan. Well, it didn’t need that many ? 

Captain Witt1amson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It couldn’t need that many ? 

Captain Wi1amson. No, sir. And they told me they were having 
a problem of turning them in, and they had a program going whereby 
they were identifying them, turning them in to the base supply 
activities. 

The Cuarrman. And were they having trouble getting them to re- 
ceive them at the base ? 

Captain Witii1amson. Yes, sir. They were having difficulties. One 
of the major difficulties is they brought up to me was that they had 
to identify these parts by an Air Force number, and Army “stock 
number, sometimes a civilian code classification for a piece of equip- 
ment; also that they had to identify it as to the type of equipment 
that it had to be used on. 

This takes a research man quite a while to go through a library of 
manuals and stock record books. They were trying to identify, turn 
in, and they were inventorying all at the same time. They are au- 
thorized nine men in the battalion. They were authorized another 
small detachment of spare parts specialists, which, in all, gave them 
an authorization of approximately 20 men. 

The CuarrmMan. Were they able to turn in what they did not need ? 

Captain Wuu1amson. One particular instance, sir, that I do re- 
member, is when Sergeant Mann came to me. I don’t recall what 
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month it was, but I know they had been turning in approximately 
$10,000 to $12,000 worth a month when I arrived. That seemed to be 
the figure that I remember from the reports. 

The CuarrMan. $10,000 or $12,000 worth a month ? 

What would you say was the value of the spare parts that were 
there ? 

Captain Wiix1aMson. I have heard since then that it was $1,100,000 
worth of parts that they had on hand. 

The CHairman. Would you say that was a reasonable estimate 
from your own observation ? 

Captain Wirit1aMson. I believe it is a reasonable estimate of how 
much they had on hand, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And they were turning in about $10,000 or $12,000 
worth a month? 

Captain Wiiuiamson. That is approximately what I remember 
from the report, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It would take quite a long time to get it all turned 
in at that rate, wouldn’t it? 

Captain Witi1aMson. Yes, sir; it would. And the parts that were 
stored outside, as Mr. Wilks said, I have seen quite a few of them 
now, and there are not too many of them that the battalion could use 
for the type of equipment that they had. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it was a lot of equipment that 
the battalion had no need for in the type of operation that they were 
engaged in? 

Capt: 1in Wintit1amson. None whatsoever, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They had no use for it at all ? 

Captain Witiramson. None that I could see. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, they shouldn’t be in that battalion. 

Captain Witi1Amson. No, sir. It increased the problem. 

The CHatrmMan. What did you decide to do about burying them ? 

Captain Wiii1amson. As I said, I don’t recall the conversation. 
But if Mr. Wilks said I told him O. K., I must have said it. 

The CHatrmMan. Why did you want to bury it ? 

Captain Witt1amson. I believe he must have had a very good rea- 
son for asking me that. It was junk. From what I have seen come 
out of the hole, I have seen some of it that was unidentifiable. I am 
not a parts man myself. Some of it I could identify and some I 
could not. 

The Carman. I don’t know why it is necessary to bury any of it 
unless you are going to bury all of it. 

Captain W ILLIAMSON. The difficulty they were having was with 
those that were in his way. They were janke scrap iron, and they 
were having difficulties turning them in to the base supply activi- 
ties. 

The Cuatmman. I don’t know if they were all junk. According to 
this report from the services, around $25,000 of it, apparently, is serv- 
iceable. 

Captain Witiiamson, That is possibly true, sir. As Mr. Wilks 
says, there is some disagreement on that, as to whether they can be 
used, specifically i in that area. 

The Crarrman. I am not able to say about that. That is the 

valuation put on it by people in the service who are presumably com- 
patent to make an appraisal of it. I don’t know. But I can assume 
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that you had junk there that you may want to get rid of, that you may 
want to bury. But I can’t understand, if this is correct, why good 
material would be buried. 

Captain Wit1u1amson. That I can’t answer, sir. I don’t know who 
made the decision to put that in. 

The CHairMAN. If. ou had $1,100,000 worth there, and only $33,000 
buried, you must not have made much of a dent in the pile. 

Captain WILLIAMson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You still had plenty left? 

Captain WiuiiAmson. There was plenty. There was more than 
enough and it was in our way. 

The Cuarrman. What is happening to it now? 

Captain Wiu1amson. We have been in the process of identifying 
and turning it all in to the base supply activity. 

The Cuarrman. The base is now taking it? 

Captain Wriitamson. Yes, sir. Starting in about the latter part 
of April or the 1st of May, we started a big program of turning in and 
identifying the projects. They work 24 hours a day. 

I believe Captain Johnson, the present maintenance officer, and 
Mr. Stykes, the spare-parts officer, work about a 20- or 30-man crew 
around the clock, identifying, cataloging, and turning the supplies in 
to the base activity. In the last report that I remember, when all this 
other investigation began, Captain Johnson had turned in approxi- 
mately $800,000 worth of parts. 

The Cuatrman. How much? 

Captain Wrii1amson. $800,000 worth of parts. 

The CuHatrman. In other words, since this investigation started 
thev have turned in approximately $800,000 ? 

Captain Wi11amson. Started just prior to the investigation, sir, 
when the battalion finally got with the base supply activities and 
worked out 

The Cuatrman. Did they start before or after the burial ? 

Captain Winitamson. It was way after, sir, for this big program of 
returning. 

The Cuatrman. When did the burial take place? 

Captain Wiuuiamson. From what I have heard, sir, it was some time 
in November, shortly after I joined the battalion. I don’t know the 
exact date. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a couple of ques- 
tions ? 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symtneron. When did you first come into this command, 
Captain ? 

Japtain WirrrAMson. The 12th of November 1956, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. The Korean war started in June 1950 I be- 
lieve. 

Captain Wiiamson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And at that time we had a tremendous activa- 
tion of all commands all over the world. That was especially true of 
the Northeast Command because of apprehensions about an attack 
from that quarter; is that correct? 

Captain Witiiamson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. When I was Chairman of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, we had $100 million of equipment acquisition cost that 
was waste. 

During the years of buildup, 1950, 1951, 1952, and so forth, is that 
when this stuff accumulated, or wast shortly before you got there? 
Captain Wi1Amson. Well, sir, from some of the boxes that I have 
seen, some of the parts that I have seen, I would take for granted that 
this started during the Korean buildup. Some of the parts I have seen 
are for equipment that was World War II type equipment. I believe 
that was still in the supply system at that time. Some of it was back 

even prior to World War II. 

Senator Symineron. What they were trying to do, as I remember 
it, was to have a very rapid buildup, extending their defenses against 
2 possible atomic attack from Russia across the northern part of the 
country. Is that right, in general, as you know it? 

Captain WILLIAMSON. As [know it; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And incident to that, they had very heavy 
construction programs at all of these bases around that part, around 
Goose Bay, Greenland, Harmon, and so forth; is that right? 

Captain Wini1amson. Yes, sir; as far as I know. 

Senator Symincron. And even in private business, whenever you 
go into a construction job, to the best of my knowledge, and I have 
had a few experiences in that, you invariably end up with somewhat 
more than you had estimated in order that you don’t sit around and 
wait because of shortages: is that correct / 

Captain Witiiamson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Therefore, it is entirely normal, after a con- 
struction period is over, based on the type and character of equipment 
that the warrant officer was talking about, to have some of these 
excesses ; is it not / 

Captain Witt1AMson. Yes, sir; it is quite normal. 

Senator Symineron. And in construction in private business or 
construction in Government; is that right ? 

Captain WitiiaMson. It is the same, either one. 

Senator Syminetron. You say that you looked this equipment over. 
How much do you think the inventory was worth, probably, that you 

w at Harmon / 

Captain Witn1amson. Which inventory is that, sir ? 

Senator Symirneron. On the spare parts, the subject we are talk- 
ing about. The 70,000 line items, what would you say they were 
worth in dollars, all told ¢ 

[am talking about the purchase price. 

Captain Witttamson. Well, the purchase price or acquisition cost, 
as I have been informed, is a little better than $1 million. 

a ator Symineron. <A little better than $1 million ? 

Captain WiLiiaMson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. How much of that, in the purchase price, do 
you think you buried ¢ 

Captain Wittiamson. Much less than a half of 1 percent. 

Senator Symineron. That might be true; but on the other hand, 
you might have a difference of opinion as to whether or not this 
report was accurate. You might want to look at that report and give 
your opinion about it, or have somebody who understands materials. 
One percent of $1 million would be $10,000; wouldn't it 2 
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Captain Wiittamson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. If they buried $33,000 of good stuff, that would 
be about 3 percent right there; is that r ight ? q 

Captain Wmamson. Yes, sir; it is about 3 percent. 

Senator Symineron. There might be a difference of opinion as to 
the value of this equipment ; might there not ? 

Captain WiuiAmson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Sometimes things are worth more in a certain 
place than they would be in another place. Is that a fair statement? 

Captain Witttamson. That is probably true. 

Senator Symrineron. In other words, if you were hungry in the 
desert, you might pay more for a sandwich than you would if you 
were in downtown W ashington / 

Captain WILLIAMSON. Yi es, sir. 

Senator Symincton. This material that was left over, as far as you 
know, was material left over from construction or material for obso- 
lete equipment; is that correct ? 

Captain Witiramson. Yes, sir; as far as I have been to determine. 

Senator Symineron. And if it was valuable, certainly it wasn’t 
valuable on the basis of its original purchase price. There would 
be some depreciation on anything; is that true? 

Captain Wint1amson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrncron. Then you have to ship it from wherever it was 
to wherever the equipment was to be used. Is that correct ? 

Captain Witi1amson. Yes, sir. If we return it to the depot in the 
States, your shipping cost would probably be as much as you would 
finally get out of it if sold. 

Senator Symineron. V ery often in private business you have a deci- 
sion to make as to whether a material is worth its value or whether 
you should scrap it because you have to move it and then apply it, and 
soforth. Isn’t that normal? 

Captain WintramMson. Yes, sir; itis normal. 

Senator Symineron. Did you say you enlisted in the Air Force in 
1942, and you were washed out for physical reasons ? 

Captain Witi1amson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that what you have done was 
in the best interest of the country under your oath of office ? 

Captain Wi1amson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Symrneron. Has there ever been any fraud in this opera- 
tion, that is, to your knowledge ? 

Captain Wititiamson. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Symrneron. Any collusion with any scrap dealers or any- 
thing of that character ? 

Capt: uin Wini1aMson. No, sir; not tomy knowledge. 

Senator Symincron. What worries me about this, based on my 
knowledge of business procedures, is the question of records. How 
did the records get in such a rotten shape ? 

Apparently they were in pretty poor shape, weren’t they ? 

Captain Witt1amson. From all indications; yes, sir. The records 
were either not usable or hadn’t been posted or were just no good. 

Senator Symineron. Who originally built the units up there that 
resulted in the belting, for example? Who was responsible for that 
in the beginning, in creating these inventories ? 

Captain Witiiamson. That I don’t know, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. You don’t know who was responsible for Orig- 
inally setting up your bin cards, for a unple, or your stock cards? 

Captain Wiutamson. No, sir; I do not know who the original 
parties were. I know since I have been there we have made practi- 
cally all new ones. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you presumably would have minimum- 
maximum inventory bin cards, and if they weren’t being used, and it 
was under you, why didn’t you try and correct it 2 

Captain Witramson. As I say, sir, we have practically made new 
cards altogether. As we have gotten the manuals—I found, too, when 
1 arrived there they didn’t have the proper manuals, they didn’t have 
a sufficient number of them. Your TM, vour Technical Manuals 
Kngineer 7 and 8, particularly with enginer equipment, it has a col- 
umn for your authorized levels in them “for normal 30-d: ay stock sup- 
plies, which is normal within a unit. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you feel also that you were hampered by 
the lack of people that you had there? 

Captain WiiirAmson. Yes, sir; I believe we were hampered in the 
type of personnel we had. They did their best. That is all you can 
ask of them. 

Senator Symineron. Did you have enough? 

Captain WirirAmson. Not with regard to supply people. 

Senator Symineron. As I get the picture, and correct me if I am 
wrong, there was a tremendous amount of activity, after the North 
Koreans hit the South Koreans all over the world, and as a result of 
that you did a lot of construction and you had a lot of equipment 
that moved in fast, some of which became obsolete rapidly as they 
changed character and types of equipment. Is that correct? 

Captain Wittramson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Then when the cutback came, you had per- 
sonnel problems. The testimony has been that even in SAC, half of 
their people were under 21 years of age. You got yourself in a snarl, 
and as a result of that snarl, when you got there the inventory records 
were in very poor shape. Is that cor rect 2 

Captain Witt1aMson. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Senator Symineron. What you thought was scrap inventory, you is- 
sued instructions to have buried ? 

Captain WitirAmson. That is the testimony; yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. How could you justify burying it without get- 
ting a record of it? 

Captain Wiri1amson, I can’t answer that one, sir. It is just a 
decision that was made. If we made a wrong decision—well, we all 
do. 

Senator Symineton. Nobody is perfect. But did you feel when you 
~ ied it that you were burying scrap ? 

Captain Witxtamson. I felt that way, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Did you look at the materials yourself? 

Captain Wii1amson. No, sir. I don’t recall the incident. That 
is why I say Mr. Wilks testified that I did, and I will take the responsi- 
bility for saying “O. K.” 

Senator Symineron. And he was the man under you that, based on 
some of the expressions that he used, has had some machine-shop ex- 
perience and knew something about these parts? 
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Captain WiLLiAMson. Quite a bit, sir. He is one of the best me- 
chanics I have met. 

Senator Symineton. Based on your confidence and trust in him, and 
your knowledge and experience, you said “Bury anything that you 
think is worthless,” if you said anything; is that it? 

Captain Wimu1amson. Apparently I must have said something like 
that, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. When did the 823d first go to Harmon? 

Captain Wituiamson. I don’t know, exactly, sir. From what I 
have heard, I believe it was either in 1953 or 1954 that they went up 
from the States. 

Mr. O’Donnewu. They went up to Harmon in June of 1953, I think. 
So all of these spare parts that you have been talking about in 1950 
and 1951 do not apply, do they ¢ 

Captain Wmuu1aMson. I don’t think so. 

Senator Symineron. What is that point? 

Mr. O’Donnetu. He was talking about buildup in 1950, 1951, but 
the battalion didn’t go up there until June of 1953. 

Senator Symrneron. But you would take charge of any inventory 
that was there when you arrived, would you not ? 

Captain Witi1amson. Well, of course, that is before my time. I 
wouldn’t know how many they took. But the move that took them up 
there would indicate what level of spare parts they took. 

Senator Symineron. Specifically, the Air Force was 43 wings, actu- 
ally, at the Korean outbreak, and they set a program to build it up 
to 143 wings, so you were having a fast construction program at that 
point, building up new hangars, construction, and runways, and so 
forth. Do you know that there was not any inventory of this type or 
character before 1953 ? 

Captain Winii1amson. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank, you. 

Mr. O’DonneEtL. Captain Williamson, you don’t recall your saying 
anything, a suggestion or order or conversation with Wilks, relative 
to the burial ? 

Captain Wiiiamson. No,sir: I don’t recall the conversation. 

Mr. O’Donnett. Do you recall saying to him a few days after the 
burial, in effect, “Did you bury this material ?” 

Captain WituiAmson. I don’t recall it, sir. But if Mr. Wilks said 
I did, I must have said it. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I am talking about your recollection. You don’t 
recall any conversation in any way with Wilks to the burial ? 

Captain WiiiiAmson. I don’t remember it; no, sir. I do not re- 
member it. 

Mr. O’Donneti. Didn’t you hear sometime afterward that there 
had been a burial of spare parts? 

Captain WiuiAmson. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. O’Donnetit. Where did you hear the story ¢ 

Captain Winuiamson. I don’t know whether it was in the shops— 
I believe it was one day Captain Johnson and I were walking around 
inspecting the shops, shortly after he took over as maintenance officer. 
We went over the back area, and we were looking over the parts as 
the snow was clearing away, and I recall us finding some parts out 
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there marked for Pine Tree on the boxes, and we decided to call the 
Pine Tree organization, the closest one there, and ask them to come 
down and take a look at them and see if they wouldn’t take care of 
their own parts. 

Mr. O’Donnetu. Did you report this so-called rumor to anyone 
above you officially ¢ 

Captain Witt1amson. No, sir; I did not. 

(At this point Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Mr. O’DonneELL. Why didn’t you? 

Captain Witiiamson. I don’t know, sir, except that I thought, if 
it had been done, it was done in the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. O’DonneELL. You thought that burial of spare parts, if it had 
been done, even though you didn’t know anything about it, was done 
in the best interest of the Government ? 

Captain WituiAmMson. That must have been the reason, sir. I don’t 
know of any other reason. 

Mr. O’Donnewu. This burial had taken place shortly after you went 
up there ¢ 

Captain Witiiamson. Shortly after I got there. I didn’t know at 
that time when. 

Mr. O’DonnELL. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMan. See if you care to throw any light on this, which 
seems to be the important thing about it. Evidently, when the battal- 
ion was set up, the 823d, ev idently all of these supplies were sent up to 
it. They wouldn’t, normally, go up there and find all of these 
supplies, would they / 

Captain Wittiamson. They wouldn't, normally. 

The Cuairman. In other words, they wouldn’t send supplies up 
there until they had something up there to use them for, would they / 
As I understand, this battalion went up there to do this construction 
work in June of 1943. Evidently the supplies followed their assign- 
ment up there. 

Captain Witiiamson. That would be the normal procedure; yes, 
sir. 

The Cuarman. I wouldn’t think they would send them up there 
before with no one to use them. Do you know what the stock level is 
that would be proper for that battalion ¢ 

Captain Winiiamson. As I said before, normally, about 70,000 line 
items. 

The CHatrMan. In other words, there is 10 or 12 times as much 
there as they needed, as the battalion needed ? 

Captain Witi1aMson. Yes, sir. 

The CratrmMan. Evidently that is where a great mistake was made, 
Ww Pin somebody sent all of these supplies up there. 

Captain Winttiamson. I would say it sure made their problem mor 
difficult. 

The Cuairman. All right. Thank you. 

Sergeant Mann, come forward, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

Sergeant Mann. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF SGT. WILLIAM F. MANN, JR. 


The Cuarrman. How long have you been in the service / 

Sergeant Mann. Eleven years, sir. 

The CHarrman. How long? 

Sergeant Mann. Eleven years. 

The CuHatrmMan. What is your name? William F. Mann, Jr.? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about this problem up 
there? Were you stationed there at that date ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How long have you been there? 

Sergeant Mann. Thirty-one months, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thirty-one months ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When did all these supplies get up there we have 
been talking about ? 

Sergeant Mann. That, sir, I couldn’t answer. 

The CuarmMan. Were they there when you got there? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan, You didn’t go with the battalion when it was first 
sent up there ? 

Sergeant Mann. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All of this excess equipment was there when you 
arrived ? 

Sergeant Mann. Right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you have anything to do with the burial that 
took place up there ? 

Sergeant Mann. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about it? 

Sergeant Mann. I have heard rumors to it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You heard rumors ? 

Sergeant Mann. Hearsay. 

The Crarrman. Did you hear any discussion of it at the time, 
or just before it happened ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What discussion did you hear? 

Sergeant Mann. I heard the discussion between Mr. Wilks and 
Captain Williamson. 

The Cuarrman. What was it? 

Sergeant Mann. The statement was made by Captain Williamson 
that the best thing that he thought could be done would be to bury 
some of it. 

The Cuarrman. Bury some of it? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Was he speaking to you? 
Sergeant Mann. I wouldn’t say that; no, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Who was he speaking to? 

Sergeant Mann. Mr. Wilks, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He was talking to Sergeant Wilks? 
Sergeant Mann. Mr. Wilks. 

The Cuarrman. The warrant officer? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. I see. Do you know anything else about it? 
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Sergeant Mann. In what way, sir? 

The Cuamman. Have you got plenty of parts up there? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. “There are quite a few up there. 

The Carman. Have you been able to get rid of any of them? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. When did they start the program of turning them 
in to the base ? 

Sergeant Mann. It was in the latter part of 1956, sir. 

The Cuamman. The latter part of 1956? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They started then? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are they all back yet? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. You finally got them all back? 
Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir; we finally got rid of them. 
ry ig ° = 6 

The Cuarrman. When did you get rid of them ? 
Sergeant Mann. Most of them by the Ist of July. 
The Cuarrman. Of this year ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. So, you do not have any excess, so far as the bat- 
talion is concerned ¢ 

Sergeant Mann. Not right now; no, sir. 

The Cuamman. You have gotten rid of them ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is there anything else? 

Mr. O’DonneEtL. Sergeant, at the time Captain Williamson was 
talking to Mr. Wilks, were they in Mr. Wilks’ office ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’DonneLL. You went in there because of a personnel problem 
vou were having / 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. You were present at the time they were discuss- 
ing spare parts ? 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donneti. And you overheard the conversation whereby 
Williamson said, “Bury the stuff” 

Sergeant Mann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Donnett. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrMan. You may stand aside. 

Secretary McGuire, will you come forward, please ? 

Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before this Senate committee shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. McGuire. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. PERKINS McGUIRE 


The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, state your name and the official 
position which you now occupy. 

Mr. McGuire. Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply and Logistics. 


Phe Cuarrman. How long have you been serving in this position ? 


Mr. McGutre. Since the middle of January of this year, sir. 
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The Cuamman. This matter has come to your attention that the 
committee has been looking into, has it not ¢ 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, if | might read it. 

The CHarrmMan. You may do that. Proceed. 

Mr. McGuire. I wish to take this opportunity to thank the chair- 
man and members of this committee for calling the attention of the 
services and the Department of Defense to the burial of the spare 
parts by members of the 823d Engineer Battalion assigned at the 
Harmon Air Force Base. As a result of this action on the part of 
your committee and the subsequent study made at Harmon which 
covered the entire supply area of the base, my staff and the staffs of 
the services are addressing themselves to steps to be taken to correct 
the situation we found. 

(At this point Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. McGuime, When Secretary Wilson was informed of the allega- 
tions, he requested me to look into this matter. The following was 
his instruction: 

JULY 9, 1957. 

DeEAR Mr. McGutre: This will confirm my instructions to you to investigate 
the alleged mismanagement of spare parts, or violation of regulations in the 
disposal of spare parts, at the Harmon Air Force Base. 

Your review should determine whether the alleged mismanagement took place, 
and, if so, what steps have been taken to correct the situation, as well as what 
additional steps should be taken to prevent a recurrence in the Department of 
Defense supply system. 

In the course of your review of this matter, you should determine how the 
823d United States Army Engineer Battalion and the United States Air Force 
base-supply operation at Harmon determined requirements, requisitioned, stored, 
and used materials, or disposed of materials as surplus in their operations. 

In addition, you should determine what procedures and policies were followed 
in the responsible echelons of management and support activities concerned. 

To carry out this assignment, you should call on the Secretaries of the Army 

i the Air Force and their respective staffs for any assistance you consider 

evessary. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. W. WILSON. 

I requested the Secretaries of the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force to furnish me assistance from their respective staffs in 
order to carry out Mr. Wilson’s direction to look into the alleged mis- 
management or violation of regulations in connection with the supply 
program at Harmon Air Force Base. Both the Army and the Air 
Force and the members which they assigned to assist me have been 
extremely cooperative in conducting this study and in the preparation 
of the report for Mr. Wilson. 

In addition, after completing the initial study at Harmon, a special 
logistics study team was sent to Goose, Saglek, Sondrestrom, Frobish- 
er, and Thule to take the initial steps in ev aluating the supply problems 


at these bases. 

I should like at this time to discuss with you some of the team’s 
findings at the Harmon Air Force Base. 

At the conclusion of World War II, large quantities of parts and 
equipment were left at the Northeast Air Command bases. Upon re- 
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establishment of these bases during the Korean conflict and their 
subsequent buildup, this equipment, particularly with regard to parts, 
became intermingled with stocks, which increased the problem of 
identifying and reducing surpluses of material. 

A major construction program was started at various airbases in 
Newfoundland and Greenland immediately after the start of the 
Korean conflict. Inadequate supply facilities for the processing and 
storing of incoming supplies resulted in supplies and material being 
stored in exposed or open areas where severe weather conditions in 
winter months caused rapid deterioration and obliterated identifying 
marks in some cases. 

“Some units were inadequately staffed, as to the number of supply 
specialists assigned. Improper computation of requirements, requisi- 
tioning and inventory control over supplies, on the part of both the 
base-supply office and the 823d Aviation Engineer Battalion, which 
was at that time a special category army with the Air Force 
(SCARWAF) unit, contr ‘buted to ; the spare-parts excesses. 

Stock records of base supply were in many cases in error. Items 
were in some cases commingled in supply bins, so that it was impossible 
to carry out a proper inventory. In some cases items were improperly 
identified. Screening regulations were not being properly followed, 
resulting in some items being improperly disposed of. 

There were some circumstances involved at the Harmon Air Force 
Base site, such as extreme weather conditions for a considerable period 
of the year, short tours of duty of personnel, changes in programs as 
well as in construction projects, which were brought about by changes 
in strategic requirements. Even in view of these circumstances we, 
as a whole, do not believe the supply program should have become as 
severe as it did. 

As to the burial of the spare parts, personnel of the engineer battal- 
ion did bury approximately $33,700 worth of serap, used and unused 
parts, or supplies and equipment. These have been recovered and 
returned to the supply system, with a maximum loss estimated at 
slightly over $6,000. 

A breakdown of the $33,700 is as follows, in round figures: 


neten-and obsolete at time.of Duartal occ ci cicin eines teamanes $8, 400 
Unharmed and returned to stock_ arate Se eet ala ce nid ee ore a eal ee 18, 500 
areraeged and must be disposed of... wk ae 

ina Be i, ics xg bend tale cis scl ds alien a 33, 700 


We found many efforts wr been made to correct the supply prob- 
lem at Harmon, covering an extended period of time; however, the 
fact remains that they were not completely effective as ‘of the time of 
our visit to the base. 

As I previously mentioned, certain specific corrective measures have 
already been taken to correct the conditions at Harmon. 

All property on the base, including that in all outside open-storage 
areas, is being identified, classified, recorded, and screened. This 
property will be returned to the supply system, redistributed, or made 
available for disposal later this year. 

All currently scheduled disposal sales at Harmon Air Force Base 
have been canceled until after this effort is completed. Stock and 
locator records are being reviewed to assure that they show all assets 
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on the base and all transactions. Special Air Force and Army tech- 
nical-assistance teams are assisting at Harmon. 

A summary of the excess problem covering the period from January 
1956 through July 1957 at Harmon is as follows: 


Excess analysis—Harmon Air Force Base only 


Returned to U. S. Air Force and Engineers______-__-________--- _. $6, 544, 340 
Sold through disposal : 

tee mie babmainieten eee ete L 780, 660 

i es i Lash inthe _ 2, 644, 730 
Awaiting dispose i. 

Ce a ca ge ee el 724, 480 


a ne a a bhide tuned cabanas 


792, 710 


i ces ces sta ete ornuensne osamnph 11, 506, 920 
Estimate of excess in present supply system, all units at Harmon____ 14, 000, 000 
RE ca tekkh tcc eee ere ek a NE ee 25, 506, 920 


The estimated $14 million still remaining as excess at Harmon does 
not necessarily mean that this amount is a total loss or waste insofar 
as the Department of Defense is concerned. 

I have been informed by members of the team which visited the 
other bases in the northeast area to evaluate the supply-support. pro- 
gram at these bases that a preliminary review of the other northeast 
bases indicates excesses at these bases. In addition, there is evidence 
of some of the same contributing factors found at Harmon. 

The weather and general operating conditions at these bases are 
more severe than at Harmon, and are major contributions to the 
difficulty of the overall supply problem. 

For example, Thule has an open port for only 2 months of the year: 
everything except air shipments must come in and out during this 
period. 

Frobisher has 35-foot tides, no docks, and open water for about 
7 weeks of the year when all bulk supplies must be handled over the 
beach. These are not ideal conditions to work under. 

We estimate that there may be excesses at the bases other than 
Harmon: 


I ka i EAS ee hl he lk ud SEED Ui ee cb) Ud _.___.. $6, 550, 000 
th ec tie os net sige cd ccnd discs tennessee tie! pee Edt bed oe 430, 000 
Frobisher ____- Di christ Mi a Me et LY) SR FELT , 520, 000 
IS, Sa ER EP PR ae” a Ee 1, 000, 000 
MPN. 22ers ita a i ra ba ek ee oe a bata has 9, 645, 000 
ee ee ee hinbiey 7 ee Le 2. 535, 000 

Ta a ee ed hates bn abix Soe oe coin isc coe te 20, ), 680. 000 


These are, candidly, sir, estimates at this time. We have focused a 
great deal of attention on the deficiencies at Harmon and the other 
northeast bases. The primary purpose of these bases is a strategic 
one, and the Strategic Air Command has used them continuously 
during this period. I am informed that excellent operational results 
have been achieved, which indicate that, in the specific support of the 
tankers and bombers, which is Harmon’s No. 1 mission, this properly 
received first priority. 

Our major effort on a continuous basis must be directed to making 
our supply management more effective and efficient throughout the 
world. 
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Complex problems brought about by the demands on the supply 
system by changing strategic situations, technological developments 
resulting in the phasing i in of new equipment, changes i in deployment, 
rollups, “and changes and completions in constr uetion programs pre- 
sent problems that make the militar y supply system more difficult to 
cope with than the average commercial one. 

Of the many steps involved in keeping abreast of our problem, we 
are presently working on a priority basis on the following: 

Review of a Department of Defense policy on surplus disposal 
to see if they adequately recognize local situations and require- 
ments encountered in remote and inaccessible areas. 

Review of the monetary ceiling for determining what should 
be screened and what should not be. 

Review stock-level objectives to see that recognition is properly 
made to provide for special base requirements. 

Review our existing agreements with foreign governments to 
assure that they do not restrict our disposal activities being car- 
ried on in the most efficient and economical manner, from our 
point of view. 

I intend to visit many of our major installations, including Europe 
and Japan, to review possible problems that may exist or be develop- 
ing in those areas. Incidentally, I intend to have a followup visit to 
Harmon next month, and also visit several other bases in that north- 
east area. 

Iam particularly appreciative of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that you 
and members of your committee have called this matter to our 
attention. The emphasis on supply discipline resulting from this 
cannot help but be beneficial to the supply system overall. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I wish to 
state for the record that from the time this matter came to the com- 
mittee’s attention, and we acquainted the Defense Department and the 
services with the information we had, Mr. Wilson’s Department 
certainly has cooperated in every way with this committee, and we 
believe, as you have stated, Mr. Secretary, that possibly the calling 
of this to your attention and getting to the point of remedying it has 
indicated to you, as you have stated, that you probably should look 
into other areas, too, and find ways, as you do so, to improve your 
supply system so that there will be less waste, less extravagance. 

I appreciate that in an organization as big as our defense operations 
there is bound to be some errors of judgment in these matters, and 
other things that you point out that cause circumstances to develop 
at times that cannot be helped. But every means should be employed 
to minimize, to bring down to the very minimum, any waste or loss 
that would occur to our Government. 

I wish to personally thank you for the help you have given the 
committee, and the attitude and full cooperation. Of course, that 
goes for Mr. Wilson and the heads of the services. 

Mr. McGutre. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. Senator Symington, have you anything by way of 
comment ¢ 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate my- 
self, if I may, with your remarks in every way. I would also like to 
congratulate the staff of this committee for the thorough job that they 
have done in bringing this situation into the full view that it now is. 
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I would like to ask a couple of questions of Mr. McGuire, if I might. 

The Crarman. Proceed. 

Senator Symrneron. This $33,700—is that original purchase price # 

Mr. McGuire. Yes, Mr. Senator. That is a rounded figure I have 
used there. 

Senator Symineron. Yes. Well, how old are the oldest items in 
this inventory, would you say, rough] 

Mr. McGvire. I could not answer that, Mr. Senator. I personally 
have not taken a piece-by-piece review of this equipment. This in- 
formation was submitted to us by the Army, and I believe it to be a 
reliable appr aisal of the equipment that they recovered. 

Senator Symrnaton. In business, you depreciate a building so much 
and vou depreciate machinery so much, 12 to 16 percent, as I remember 
it, and you depreciate spare parts fairly heavily, too, and they, in 
turn, are made obsolete by the use of them. I mean by the changing 
of equipment on which they go. Has there been any analysis of that ¢ 

Mr. McGuire. Well, it is my understanding, sir, that in making 
this analysis, the eighteen-thousand-odd dollars thi ut they say can be 
returned to the system is equipment which is presently in use in the 
system overall, and which is in usable condition. By that I do not 
mean to imply that the $18,000 is usable at the battalion level. There 
is one factor here that, in fairness to the battalion and the people 
up there, I think should be brought out. I think the record shows 
that at one point the port battalion turned in some 18,000 line items. 

Retrospectively, maybe judgment would show that it would have 
been preferable for the enginer battalion to have gone to the surplus 
and sought to find a piece that they wanted. They did not do that 
at the time, and I am sure their judgment was sincere in what they 
did. They took these 18,000 line items into their area. 

The addition of those 18.000 line items which were not necessarily 
for equipment which they had, but which they were sincerely trying 
to get their hands on to keep their equipment in condition and moving, 
did not help, and they, in effect, cluttered up their area and made it 
more difficult for them all the way through to handle their supply 
problem. I might well have done the same thing at the time. 

Senator Symincron. I have been to most of these bases, including 
Greenland. These figures in themselves of excesses on the basis; is 
there any percentage—that is a very large figure, $20 million. Is 
that a percentage of some figure? If so, of what figure ? 

Mr. McGuire. No. That is an estimate they made on this. I do 
not know whether you were in the room, Senator, when I read that. 
I said this is a very broad estimate. I think, in getting a clear 
picture of the terminology “excess,” we should point out that when 
you start any project you have what you consider to be a reasonable 
amount of equipment to complete that, or your requirements. 

To the degree that your requirements are correct, and some of our 
requirements were maybe overstated in view of the fact that the mis- 
sion up there and the problem they were facing was not necessarily 
a clearcut number, and some of the excesses came about through not 
having the best, up-to-date, stock-card situation, and there is a human- 
judgment error in there, too— 

Senator Symineron. Are you an industrialist by training? I do 
not remember, Mr. Secretary. 
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Mr. McGuire. Well, I am an engineer, a graduate engineer, and I 
have been in the department-store business all my life. 

Senator Syminetron. Well, that is pretty close. 

Mr. McGuire. If I could, I would like to amplify this, because I 
know you gentlemen appreciate this fact. In some of these excesses, 
a good portion of them, we would hope, would be able to be returned 
to the supply system. At least, that is, the amount that is usable. 
So, the determination of the toal excess does not necessarily mean 
that that is waste. A construction contract is a good example of that. 

Another type is where, if you are on a roadbuilding program, the 
equipment that is left over becomes excess at that point but it was not 
excess the day they were building the road. It may not be in service- 
able condition. It may not even be worth transporting back, can- 
didly. It may be badly banged up. 

Senator Syaincron. When we ended World War II, we had 237 
groups. We dropped that down to where we had about 43 wings, 
actually, at the start of the Korean war. Then we started a schedule 
to get up to 143 wings as quickly as possible. That was the schedule 
in the early part of 1953. Everything was being programed, includ- 
ing all your minimum-maximum percentages of spares, and so forth, 
on that basis. 

Then we changed that from 148 wings to 114. Then, later on in 
the same year, we changed that from 114 to 120. Then we changed 
that to 137. Now we have changed that back to 128—actually to 123, 
because in there are 5 wings which, I think you know, were not nor- 
mally considered wings until this year. 

Since then, we have changed from 123 to no actual figure, because 
we have placed a ceiling on all operations, based on expenditures. 
For example, represent: tives of the Air Force have gone out into 
the field and told manufacturers they prefer to have slippages in 
schedules rather than expenses. The reason I asked if you were 
an industrialist is that one manufacturer of a large supply to the Air 
Force has just told me that he has been given a 5-percent reduction, 
and the cost of reprograming a multi-hundred-million-dollar program 
5 percent would cost more than the 5-percent saving to the taxpayer. 

He has been in this business all his life. This is very important, 
what we are discussing today, and it is a fine consideration made by 
the committee. But, actually, we are only talking about a very small 
amount of waste that is gomg on now incident to reprograming. 
Would that not be your best opinion ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Symington, I would not know. I would say 
there are a good many areas that come into this. I w ould say, when 
you adjust programs, obviously, you create some work in this and 
some rescheduling of your operations. They do not, of necessity, end 
up in an added cost. 

Senator Symrnetron. Do you mean you can reprogram an industria! 
operation without added cost 

Mr. McGuire. I did not say that, sir. I said it depends on the 
specific case. 

Senator Symineron. Give me a case where you could reprogram a 
major program and not have added cost. 
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Mr. McGuire. If you are reprograming a program that has had 
a substantial amount of overtime in it, I would think that you would 
not. 

Senator Symrneron. You do not reprogram if you eliminate over- 
time. That is nota reprogram. That is just cutting out overtime. I 
am talking about reducing the number of units you produce a month, 
or increasing them. 

Mr. McGutre. I was referring to the overtime, sir, to the point 
that you were able to get a greater number of units out of the plant. 
I think the point you are making is a possibility, but I do not think 
it is always necessarily true. 

Senator Symrneron. Well, I will say this: I was in industry 29 
years before I came to the Government, and I have never seen a major 
reprogramming of any major industrial operation that did not involve 
relatively heavy cost, depending upon the size of the operation. The 
reason I bring this up now is that I am going to present to the chair- 
man of this committee some suggestions with respect to going a little 
further on Harmon and Greenland as a result of, in my opinion, bil- 
lions of dollars annually that we are wasting in the way that we are 
operating this program. We have both heard of the General Electric 
Co; have we not? 

Mr. McGutre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrnuron. Its president is Ralph Cordiner, who, for a 
year, made a study of the manpower in the services; right / 

Mr. McGutre. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. He made a report. As a result of that report, 
I asked him the direct question: “Do you think if your report was 
implemented, that you could eliminate the draft and conscription in 
this country ?” 

His answer was yes; he did think so. That is on the record in 
open hearing. I asked him, also, if he felt that each day that the 
taxpayer was not getting the benefit of his recommendations, that 
each day it was costing the American taxpayer millions of dollars a 
year. [| have great respect for Mr. Cordiner. I have known him a 
long time. I think you will agree that he is considered one of the 
ablest men in his field in the country. 

Do you happen to know why, at first, the Department of Defense 
backed that report 100 percent, which Mr. Cordiner says would save 
us up to $5 billion a year, and now—we are talking waste here to- 
day—and now has stated that they cannot back it or they do not 
back it? Do you know what that is all about ? 

Mr. McGurtre. I do not. That is not in my area, Senator. I also 
know Mr. Cordiner, and have known him since the early days of the 
war, and have a very high opinion of him, personally. But I am not 
familiar with that general area. 

Senator Symtneron. As long as we are in a Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which has as one of its primary interests the ques- 
tion of the proper spending of Government money, and as long as 
Mr. Wilson has been very cooperative with the committee, as evi- 
denced by this letter, would you ascertain for the committee, if you 
can, why it is that there is no effort to implement the Cordiner Com- 
mittee report. 
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Mr. McGuire. I would suggest, sir, that that is not in my area. I 
will be glad to carry your request to Mr. Wilson. I think that is the 
proper answer. 

Senator Symineron. Would you do that, so that we can have that? 

Mr. McGuire. I will be glad to give him your request. 

Senator Symrneron. The story is that they do not want to ac 
ment the Cordiner report because the cost would be $600 million 
total at one point in order to get back $5 billion a year. In the theory 
of our system, you generally invest some money to make a return, 
do you not? 

Mr. McGutre. That is right. 

Senator Syminerton. In other words, to build an apartment house, 
you have to get a tractor, dig a ditch, and put up the apartment 
house, and then you start getting rent; is that right? 

Mr. McGuire. After you put your capital in it. 

Senator Symrneron. After you put your capital in it. The ques- 
tion I would like to know is why the Government would not put 
$600 million capital in to get $5 billion return on their money, which 
Mr. Cordiner said was “a conservative figure.” He thought that the 

saving would be more than that. He said that if the reductions 
planned i in the military service now, according to what he read in the 
papers, are correct, that the annual savings per year would be $6,300 
million. All of that, I hope, sometime, ‘this committee will take a 
look at. If you will see if you can get that information, I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. McGuire. I will deliver your request. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

(The following information was furnished by the Pentagon pursuant 
to the request.) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., October 2, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MOCLELLAN: Reference is made to the hearing held on August 
29, 1957, by the Committee on Government Operations at which Mr. Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), was a witness 
for the Department of Defense. 

During the course of his testimony, Mr. McGuire was asked by Senator Syming- 
tion to ascertain for the committee and to submit for insertion into the record of 
the hearings an explanation from the Department of Defense as to “why it is 
that there is no effort to implement the Cordiner Committee report.” 

From the questions presented to Mr. McGuire, it appears that the committee’s 
immediate interest was with respect to the Cordiner Committee recommendations 
on military personnel. Accordingly, the following information pertains solely 
to the actions being taken by the Department of Defense to implement the mili- 
tary personnel portion of the Cordiner Committee report. 

A total of 20 specific recommendations was made to the Department of Defense 
by the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
(Cordiner Committee). Of those recommendations, 10 were within the existing 
authority of the Secretary of Defense to implement and 10 would have required 
new legislation. 

The most important of the latter were the committee’s recommendations that 
eertain substantial changes be made in the compensation system for military 
personnel. Those changes are contained in a bill, 8. 2014, which is now before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. The views of the Department of Defense 
with respect to S. 2014 were communicated to the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee in a letter from the Secretary of Defense dated July 15, 
1957. A copy of that letter is enclosed. 
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It is desired to stress the fact that the Department of Defense is continuing 
to give careful study to the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee for 
changes in the levels of pay and the pay system in effect for military personnel. 
The objective is to determine what part, if any, of the pay recommendations by 
the Cordiner Committee can or should be put into effect to save money and at 
the same time improve the operation of the Department of Defense. The 
Department will undoubtedly take a position in regard to this matter early 
next year. 

As indicated above, there were a number of recommendations made by the 
Cordiner Committee other than those to change the existing levels of pay and 
the pay system for military personnel. So that the information requested 
by the committee may be complete, a brief summary of the present status 
within the Department of Defense of the other major recommendations made 
by the Cordiner Committee is provided below. 

The Secretary of Defense has approved and necessary action has been or 
is being taken to implement the specific recommendations of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee with respect to: 

(a) Reenlistment of only those personnel who can make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the force; 

(0) Increased and continuing emphasis on retraining of personnel who are 
in excess of requirements in the less technical occupations ; 

(c) Increased periods of required service for certain personnel following com- 
pletion of subsidized education or in-service training programs: 

(d) Increased opportunities for in-service education for Marine Corps of- 
ficers ; 

(e) Increased emphasis on career officer quality by intensifying actions which 
will insure that only individuals with the best qualifications are promoted to 
the next higher grade; and considering for separation officers who have failed of 
selection for promotion and who have evidenced declining effectiveness. 

In addition to the above-noted actions, and as indicated in the enclosed letter, 
the Department of Defense has also submitted to the Congress proposed legis- 
lation to implement the Reserve officers term retention plan recommended by the 
Cordiner Committee. The Department of Defense is also finalizing the neces- 
sary procedures and details preliminary to institution of a plan which follows, 
to the extent possible under existing law, the committee’s recommendations di- 
rected specifically to the problem of providing proficiency pay increases to highly 
skilled and difficult to retain enlisted personnel. 

Thus it can be seen that the Department of Defense is in fact already proceed- 
ing with implementation of the Cordiner report in a number of significant areas. 
We believe that when it is possible to give them full effect, the recommendations 
of the Committee will result in a signficant improvement in reenlistments, 
quality, and balance by skills of personnel in the Armed Forces. 

It is hoped that the foregoing summary of the major actions being taken to 
implement the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee will serve to clarify 
for the record the status of the Cordiner Committee report within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The opportunity to present the above information is sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. FRANcts, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, you said you are going to follow 
up on this matter ? 

Mr. McGuire. I intend to go back to Harmon about the 12th of 
September and visit some of the other bases also. 

The Cuamman. And I understand you intend to look at it in other 
areas. 

Mr. McGutre. In other areas; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you feel that as a result of these hearings, this 
inquiry, the Defense Department and the services are now alerted 
to this problem to where they will be able to find ways to improve 
the system and thus savings and efficiency may result ? 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Senator, I do not want to seem trite about this, 
but a good deal of how you run any of these businesses is the emphasis 
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you put on it. I donot mean to imply that there has not been emphasis 
on this. I think there has been a lot of excellent work done by these 
people at this base. But it just did not accomplish the purpose that 
they wanted to get accomplished. I think the emphasis you have put 
on this, as I said in my closing statement, will have a very good effect 
on that. 

The Cuairman. This committee is charged with the duty of study- 
ing government at all levels, with a view to determining efficiency 
and economy. I would like to feel, I am hopeful, that in . doing this 
work, when we have these inquiires, that as a result of our efforts— 
we are spending some Government money, too, on our staff—— 

Mr. McGuire. I think you are getting a good return for your 
money, sir. 

The Cuairman. [am hopeful that as a result the Government profits 
by the services of this committee when it helps you find these things 
and alerts you to them, and, after you have given them the proper 
study and make policies and revise your system, that it will bring 
about more efficiency and economy. 

The Chair may say this: I really felt, after the splendid coopera- 
tion that we received from the services and from Mr. Wilson’s Office, 
and the action that will be undertaken to remedy the situation, I 
actually felt that public hearings were possibly not necessary; but 
when you do these things, in a little while the first thing you know 
something will get into the press and will probably be exaggerated 
or not covered adequi ately, or misinformation gets out. 

Sometimes they accuse congressional committees of wanting to 
whitewash something. We are not in the whitewashing business. 
We are not here to do injury to people. We are here to get these 
facts and try to render constructive service. I hope that some good 
will come from our labors here. 

Mr. McGuire. Iam sure it will, 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to say one thing more, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have been on this committee for 5 years, and I have never 
seen anything that the chairman has done yet that was not construc- 
tive and that did not end up by saving the taxpayers some money. 

The reason I brought up the Cordiner report, Mr. Secretary, is that 
it looks like the basis of the problem might be too frequent turnover 
of personnel and too few people who were inadequately trained. 
Therefore, inasmuch as Mr. Cordiner feels that both of those prob- 
lems would be eliminated if the recommendations of his Committee 
were put into force, I took the liberty of bringing it up at this time. 

Mr. McGutre. Thank you, sir. I am sure your intent was under- 
stood. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to also thank the staff for the fine work 
they have done in this matter. 

Senator Symineron. May I join with you, Mr. Chairman, in those 
remarks. 

The Coairman. The committee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the committee adjourned, with the fol- 
lowing members present: The chairman and Senator Symington.) 
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